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MONDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Naha, Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands. 

The subcommittee met at 3:05 p. m., Hon. Melvin Price (chairman) 
presiding. The members of the subcommittee present in addition to 
the chairman were Hon. O. C. Fisher, Hon. George P. Miller, Hon. 
W. Sterling Cole, Hon. Walter Norblad, Hon. James T. Patterson, 
and Hon. William H. Bates. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Yogi, deputy chief executive of the Ryukyu Islands, has an 
opening statement. 

Mr. Yoar. I would like to open the hearing. There will be seven 
speakers and it is requested that each speaker be questioned after 
his statement. The hearing is expected to last 2% hours and there will 
be a 5-minute break in between. Mr. Shuhei Higa, chief executive 
of the Ryukyu Islands, will make the opening statement. 

The CHarrRMAN. Before we get into the hearing, I, as chairman of the 
committee, would like to make a brief opening statement. 

This subcommittee was appointed by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. Vinson, to come to Okinawa to investigate 
in a democratic fashion the needs of the United States military forces 
on the one hand, and the problems which have been created in Okin- 
awa by reason of these requirements. 

Most; if not all, of the members here present were present at the 
committee meetings on the military public works bill during which 
this problem was discussed. We are, therefore, not unfamiliar with 
both the Army’s position and the position presented by Mr. Higa 
and those who accompanied him to Washington. 

I don’t feel that it 1s necessary to say that we have come here with 
no preconceived ideas and with no readymade solutions for the many 
problems involved. It is the intention of the subcommittee to hear 
again right here on the ground the respective positions of the military 
forces and the local people. It is also the committee’s intention to 
physically inspect many of the areas which have been occupied by the 
military forces. 

It is our sincere hope that the objective process of full and free 
discussion, coupled with physical inspection of the areas, will permit a 
just and equitable answer. 

You are all aware, I am sure, that this subeommittee has a limited 
jurisdiction. Its function is to assemble facts and, based on these 
facts, to make its recommendation to the full committee in Washing- 
ton. There can be, therefore, no immediate decision here in Okinawa, 
but all can be assured that at the conclusion of our visit here the 
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recommendations which will be made to the full committee will repre- 
sent the subcommittee’s best judgment as to what is the fair and proper 
thing to do, taking into consideration all of the various elements 
involved—and that recommendation will be made only after sober and 
mature thought. 

Mr. Suuner Higa. Hon. Chairman Price and members of Armed 
Services Committee of the House of Representatives, representing 
the people of the Ryukyu Islands, I hereby wish to express our 
hearty welcome and appreciation for your kind visit to Okinawa for 
the purpose of making a firsthand investigation of the military-land 
problem which now urgently confronts us. 

I again wish to thank you for the special and favorable consideration 
given to this problem when the Rvukvus land delegation requested 
satisfactory solution of this problem before your committee last June. 

We, the Ryukvuans, sincerely expect that your reports and recom- 
mendations to the Congress based upon your fair judgment of the 
special economic and social conditions of Okinawa, will result in solving 
this pressing problem and consequently, contribute greatly toward 
the establishment of a firm basis of mutual cooperation of our two 
peoples for the common cause of peace and security of free nations. 

The island of Okinawa is small and its population density is ex- 
tremely high. Approximately 1,142 persons live on 1 square mile of 
land. Agriculture is the basic industry of our economy; over 50 
percent (72,600 families) of the total family units are engaged in 
farming and an average farmer cultivates only eight-tenths of an acre. 

However, despite the poorness of the economy, more than 40,000 
acres of land have been acquired by the United States forces. This 
area consists of 13 percent of the total land area and included in this 
is 17 percent of the total farm area of Okinawa; 50,000 families are 
involved in the land acquisition. 

These farmers are not only deprived of such valuable land, but they 
are also deprived of equitable compensation for its use. Hence, the 
livelihood of the people who have been affected has been reduced to 
one of extreme poverty. For this reason, we, the people of Okinawa 
are urgently requesting an early solution to the land-acquisition prob- 
lem. We believe that when private properties are expropriated by 
virtue of the right of eminent domain, the loss resulting from such 
action must be equitably compensated with due respect to the rights 
of private property, according to the spirit of democracy. 

We firmly believe that the compensation which the United States 
has paid the landowner so far is not equitable. As the result of in- 
equitable compensation, most of the dispossessed landowners are 
renting land in their present location at a much higher rate than 
what the United States forces are paying them as rent for their old 
sites which they own. Also, the sums allotted as compensation for 
buildings and improvements are too small to permit reconstructing 
of similar structures which were lost. Especially in the case of farm- 
land, in spite of the fact that through normal cultivation farmland 
produces a net annual income of $348.25 per acre of paddy land and 
$322.25 per acre of dry farm, the people receive rent from the United 
States forces only in the amount of $42.84 and $33.66 per acre, per 
year, respectively. 

The United States forces district engineer has made fundamental 
mistakes in computing land values, therefore, compensation is ex- 
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tremely unreasonable. The present rental rate of 6 percent of the 
estimated land value is based on the assumption that farmland is 
capital and that compensation for it is the rental obtainable from 
Jeasing the land. This value was originally estimated by district 
engineer to be 10 to 50 percent above the land value registered at 
the village registration office. However, in Okinawa there is no real 
relationship between the registered land value and the actual land 
sales value. In an investigation conducted by our Statistics Bureau, 
it was found that the actual land sales value, on the average, is three 
times higher than the registered land value. 

However, farmland should not be compensated according to the 
sales value of the land. The real value to the farmer of his farmland 
is not the rent that can be obtained from it; rather, it is the income 
that can be derived from the land. Farming is the only means that 
provides both income and employment for the members of a family. 
It absorbs the surplus and unemployed population, as well as unem- 
ployables, such as the old people and the women, whose help is 
necessary for a farm family to make a living. Therefore, compen- 
sation for farmland should be based on the net agricultural income 
obtainable from the farm. 

The United States Army’s proposal of establishing long-term ease- 
ments and making lump-sum payments to the extent ‘of the land 
value appraised by the United States forces has caused much complaint 
from the landowners. The landowners consider lump-sum payment 
of rental unfavorably because there is no distinct difference, it seems 
to them, between such payment and the sale of their land. Further- 
more, it is believed that the lump-sum payment received will not be 
utilized or invested wisely. The dispossessed farmers who lack expe- 
rience in nonagricultural fields will face difficulties in starting new 
businesses among keen competition. Consequently, even if they have 
a large amount of money they cannot use the money effectively as 
an investment either for buying new land or for starting a new busi- 
ness. In fact, it is more than likely that it would be wasted in everyday 
living. 

It is also believed that lump-sum payment will not assist the land- 
owners in any considerable way in relocating themselves in undevel- 
oped or unused areas in the Ryukyu Islands. The reason is that areas 
in Yaeyama and Okinawa are limited and are not capable of absorbing 
a huge number of dispossessed landowners. 

Thus, the proposed lump-sum payment is regarded by the farmers 
to be an economically unsound plan. 

Annual reatal is more beneficial for the general run of landowners 
than a lump-sum pzvment because under the annual rental plan the 
landowners will be able to budget their income and therefore will not 
have as much opportunity to misuse their income or to complain of 
lack of funds as would be expected of the landowners under a lump- 
sum payment. 

Also, there are a considerable aumber of dispossessed landowners 
who are either partially or completely unemployed. With the deerease 
in military construction work and with the anticipated annual increase 
in the labor force, they are confronted with difficulties in locating new 
positions of emplovment. Therefore, in order to sustain their daily 
livelihood, what they need is not a large sum at one time, but a steady 
flow of cash income over the years. . 
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It is sincerely requested that the United States Government give 
serious consideration to equitable compensation and continue the 
annual payment of such compensation. 

The economic potential of the Ryukyu Islands was reduced consid- 
erably due to the acquisition of land by the United States forces. 
Agricultural production is far below the prewar level. Yet, despite 
the existence of economic hardships brought about by previous land 
acquisition it appears that the United States forces are planning to 
aggravate this situation by requisitioning additional areas amounting 
to approximately 40,000 acres of land in Okinawa. This announce- 
ment has caused much distress among the people not only because 
they feel that they may be involved in the next relocation movement, 
but also because they feel that. a considerable area of requisitioned 
Jand is not currently being used, or is being used very inefficiently by 
the United States forces. 

Any additional requisition will further aggravate the misery which 
the landowners have undergone by spreading this feeling over a wider 
area. Up to the current time the land acquisition by the United 
States has taken over 13 percent of the total land area of Okinawa; 
therefore, additional land acquisition will increase the total to as much 
as 25 percent of the total area of Okinawa. 

The area to be newly requisitioned will for the most part be located 
in northern Okinawa where the population is less concentrated. How- 
ever, many people’s livelihood will nevertheless be seriously affected. 
This area includes state or community forest land, which for years 
has been collectively utilized by the people. Hence a considerable 
number of people who presently obtain livelihood from this forest 
land will be deprived of a direct source of income. Farmland, too, 
will be seriously reduced by the additional acquisition. 

Land acquisition has reduced the farmers’ area of cultivation and 
the people’s area of freedom considerably. Any further shrinkage of 
our territory will result in added economic hardships to the families 
of the landowners concerned. Therefore, in order to avoid such an 
imminent crisis we request the immediate release of all unused land 
which has been requisitioned and the cessation of any proposed 
acquisition of additional land. 

In this short talk I have summarized to you the defects of the 
present land policies which have been practiced by the United States 
Army in Okinawa, and also its repercussions upon our dispossessed 
people, especially the poverty-stricken farmers. For the sake of our 
future well-being, we humbly implore that our land requests be given 
serious consideration and that equitable land policies be enacted in 
our native land at the earliest possible date. 

It is also requested that the earliest and most equitable compensa- 
tion be made with greatest speed in accordance with applicable laws 
for damages to the land, property and persons caused by the United 
States forces and/or its personnel in Okinawa. 

The CHairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Higa. Are there any 
questions? 

Mr. Cour. Mr. Higa indicated that the use of the state lands would 
deprive a great many people of their livelihood. I would like to 
inquire what type of use that the people make of the public Jands. 

Mr. Hica. Traditionally in Okinawa, such state or prefectural land 
has been utilized by the people for their livelihood, such as cutting 
lumber or firewood or making charcoal. 
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Mr. Coxe, Is it necessary for them to obtain a permit from the 
local government in order to go on public lands and perform the work? 

Mr. HieA. Yes, sir. A permit must be obtained and it is normally 
granted. 

Mr. Price. Do you have information to the effect that they would 
not continue to be permitted to use that land if it were taken over by 
the United States forces? 

Mr. Hiaa. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. I think that we had the information to the effect 
that this type of land would not be affected in any way by the future 
use of this prefectural land by the Army or the United States forces. 

Mr. Ke.iener. Could | restate that question? Because of the 
use of land for maneuver purposes, and that is what that would be for, 
there was considerable doubt as to whether certain people would be 
affected or not. As I understand it, they could still gather firewood, 
make charcoal and do the other things they usually do there. 

Mr. Hiea. Do you mean that whether or not the military uses this 
area as & maneuver or training area we could still be able to get into 
this area to make a living? 

The CHarrMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisner. This gentleman sitting there would like to ask a 
question or say something [pointing to Mr. Kuwae]. 

Mr. Kuwar. No, sir. 

Mr. Hiaa. If an area is designated as a maneuver area, what con- 
sideration is going to be given to damages which may be caused by 
maneuvers? 

The CuarrMan. I doubt that there will be much damage. There 
never is. I have observed maneuvers in many areas in the United 
States and never any serious damage in any of the areas on that type 
of land. It is public land to begin with. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Higa, I am sure you and the other freedom- 
loving people whom you represent in Okinawa share with the people 
of the United States the concern ‘with which we are now confronted in 
regard to the Communist threat to the freedom of the peace-loving 
people of the whole world. Iam sure that you also recognize that the 
reason we are here and have this military establishment is one phase 
of the protection of the freedom-loving people including the people of 
Okinawa and all freedom-loving people against that threat and pre- 
vent that threat from actually being carried out. I am sure you 
recognize that as our reason for being here. Do you not? 

Mr. Higa. Yes, sir. Exactly, and that is our understanding, too. 
May I add here, sir, that the landowners who lost their lands through 
military acquisition are the greatest cooperators of this cause by 
virtue of their land contribution. Yet, they are in a distressed condi- 
tion at the present time. Therefore, we hope that great consideration 
will be offered to these suffering landowners so that they may con- 
tinue to cooperate in the future. 

The CHarrMAN. I am sure the committee is completely sympathetic 
with the plight of the landowners here and in any other country 
where they have their land taken as a result of the preparedness pro- 
gram and I am sure we will give them everything that is within our 
power and we will give them fair treatment. 

Mr. Higa. Well, sir, I completely agree with you, and if the Ameri- 
can people understand the importance of this military base and about 
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the Communist threat we are now trying to stamp out, serious con- 
sideration should be given to the livelihood of the greatesi cooperators, 
namely the landowners. I believe that a satisfactory solution of this 
problem is the best way of insuring the cooperation between the 
American forces and the American people and the Ryukyuans. 

Mr. Norsiap. This is not a question. You mentioned in here 
that vou felt that the military were wasting a lot of the land and 
were not using it properly. If vou can give us some examples of that 
before we leave, | would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Higa. Sir, we are very sorry that we cannot presently agree 
how many acres are unused. However, we will have the opportunity 
to look around together and, in that period, we would like to have 
you observe what we mean by this unused land which has been 
acquired. 

Mr. Norsiap. The committee would be happy to have you do 
this. This is one of the duties of the committee to see that the land is 
used effectively. 

Mr. Miter. I have no questions other than to say that because 
of the pressure caused by the building up of a defense force, the 
matter of dislocation of people from lands is not uncommon in other 
parts of the world. It is in the United States and in other countries. 
It is something we all deplore, but the sacrifice is worthy of the 
objective that we seek. I know the Okinawan people like everyone 
else are going to recognize that sacrifice. 

Mr. Higa. We do recognize the reason for establishing a military 
base, but I would like to say that the burden for the protection of 
the free countries should not fall upon the 50,000 displaced Jand 
owners only, 

Mr. Bares. I had 3 questions, 2 have been answered. The other 
one is the shift from the farm to the city. Can you give us any idez 
you use the figure of 50 percent of the total family units. Is that 
a present-day figure and, if so, what was the figure in 1945? In 
other words, the figures of the shift from the farm to the city? 

Mr. Higa. Mr. Senaga will explain later. 

Mr. Parrerson. | just want to refer to the statement made a few 
moments ago, where you imply that there was a little doubt of equi- 
tabilitv in dealing with my country. I just want to assure you and 
have it on the records that it is my opinion that at any time my 
country in any kind of a transaction with any sovereign, we respect 
the rights and we were far more equitable than in some cases was 
really necessary. Another thing I noticed in the remarks you make 
that there was doubt as to the future of the people and referred to 
poverty in these statements. Again, it is my observation that just 
being here today, | think you people have a very bright future with 
respect to living. Just what I have seen here with our installations 
and the number of American dollars spent here and the interest my 
country will have in your welfare. 

Mr. Hica. Sir, we appreciate the various assistance we have been 
receiving from the United States. I believe that we will have a very 
bright future for Okinawa. What I am talking about and considering 
is of those dispossessed farmers who are having a hard time making 
a living. As you will go around, you will find out the difference be- 
tween those dispossessed farmers and nondispossessed farmers. We 
want equitable compensation for those dispossessed landowners. We 
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want only what is due them. As Congressman Patterson has men- 
tioned, if the dispossessed landowners are given the compensation due 
them, then we will probably have a future brighter than the one we 
had prewar. 

Mr. Kettener. Mr. Higa has mentioned equitable compensation 
for these dispossessed landowners. Do I understand that your 
theory of compensation would mean that a landowner who has been 
dispossessed of his land now occupied by the United States forces 
would leave his land forever, stop working forever, and receive the 
gross income he would receive had he been working the land? In 
other words, he and his family would live without working for the 
rest of their lives. That seems to be what you mean. 

Mr. Higa. This is not a direct answer, but | would like to say that 
Okinawan farmers operate on a very small scale. From the point of 
view of the United States standard, they are dwarfish in scale. Their 
agricultural income is barely enough to sustain a minimum living. 
Even if they get compensation, they still have to keep on working on a 
farm or else work as day laborers in order to supplement their income. 
If you will investigate the situation of the dispossessed family, you 
will find it out, sir. 

Mr. Keiitener. Did not the family prior to his land being occupied 
make a living? Did he do something other than farm? 

Mr. Higa. Yes, sir. They did in order to maintain a bare living. 

The CuatrmMan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Higa, since you are the gentleman who has prepared the list 
of witnesses to appear before the committee today, | am wondering 
about your schedule of witnesses desiring to be heard by the commit- 
tee here. Do you have a complete list of witnesses the committee 
is to hear? 

(There being no further questions, Mr. Higa was thanked for appear- 
ing and excused.) 

Mr. Hiea. As I mentioned in the beginning, I have seven speakers 
ready. 

The Cuainman. That is for today. What about the rest of the 
schedule? 

Mr. Hica. We feel we could not finish the whole thing today. 

The CHarrnmMan. We do not intend to finish today, but if we have 
an idea of the number of witnesses you are going to present, the com- 
mittee would be able to judge its time better. 

Mr. Higa. Seven altogether. 

The CHarrMan. Altogether? 

Mr. Hiea. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. We are not talking about today. We are talking 
about witnesses tomorrow and the next day. We would like a list of 
them all now. 

Mr. Higa. That is all we have. 

The CHarrMan. This is all the witnesses vou desire the committee 
to hear? 

Mr. Hiea. That is all. 

The CHatrMan. Then if we finish listening to these seven witnesses 
today, the local people will not want further hearings, is that under- 
stood? 
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Mr. Hica. The seven people represent all the witnesses which the 
Okinawans desire to be heard by this committee. The seven witnesses 
represent all the interested circles on Okinawa. 

Mr. Parrerson. This is the complete list? 

Mr. Hiaa. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. The purpose of our inquiry is to know how to 
judge the length of our hearings. These are the seven witnesses for 
this afternoon and we wondered if we had to hear them all this after- 
noon. We want to hear everybody who desires to be heard. We 
are not attempting to shorten the hearing but wanted to know so that 
we can plan our hearing. I think we have that straightened. All 
right, Mr. Senaga. 

Mr. Senaca. Honorable Chairman Price and members of the Armed 
Services Committee, to understand our claim for equitable compen- 
sation is to understand our economic status. Please allow me to ex- 
plain our economic position and our views for the solution to the land 
problem. 

Our economy is basically agricultural. It is agricultural because 
no other industry can produce as much security and as much happi- 
ness to our people. Even after the devastation of the last war and 
the installation of a new and large industry, the ‘United States 
forces,’’ our economy still remains agricultural. 

Currently more than 50 percent (72,600 households) out of a total of 
136,845 households on Okinawa are agricultural despite the fact that 
only 61,900 acres of the total area of 314,000 acres in Okinawa are 
arable. 

Farm cultivation is intensive with high utilization of the farm area 
as well as high utilization of farm products and byproducts. 

The existence of a large number of farm laborers has forced cultiva- 
tion to be done intensively by hand. Crops are harvested all year 
round due to the favorable climate and farm soil is utilized intensively, 
about 1.41 times annually. No agricultural byproduct is wasted. 
Leaves of sugarcane and sweetpotatoes are utilized for livestock feed. 
Therefore, despite the small landholding of a farmer, which on an 
average amounts to only 0.85 of an acre, an acre of farmland in 
Okinawa produces 16.8 times more than an acre of land in the United 
States and supports 190 times more population than an acre of farm- 
land in the United States. 

Farming is the only occupation which provides stable employment 
and income for all members of the family, irrespective of their age or 
sex, and therefore it is a highly prized possession, both economically 
as well as traditionally. 

A farmer will encounter great difficulties in seeking employment 
other than in agriculture. This is due to the fact that the farmers in 
Okinawa are predominantly unskilled workers and that population 
pressure limits the employment of these unskilled laborers in other 
than agricultural endeavors. Another factor which an ex-farmer will 
encounter is that of the growing labor force. Each year it is estimated 
that 8,000 additional young people enter into the working age. Such 
competition makes his job even more insecure because the non- 
agricultural world prefers the strong and the enterprising. 

The question therefore arises as to how such a condition influences 
the livelihood of the dispossessed landowner and his family. 

In a survey of 4,781 dispossessed households it was determined that 
28 percent of the labor force was partly or completely unemployed 
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and 38 percent of the employed labor force changed occupations 1 or 
more times within the period of 1 year. Such a result indicates that 
the dispossessed persons are encountering serious difficulty in séeking 
employment and that employment, if obtained, is not secure or that 
working conditions are not good. This survey further indicated that 
69 percent of those employed were employed by the United States 
forces for the most part as unskilled laborers or as housemaids, non- 
agricultural and non-United States forces employment appears to be 
very scarce. 

Hence, it can be concluded that the dispossessed landowners, in 
general, are not doing very well and that his current employment status 
is very bad and his future employment status appears even dimmer. 
His standard of living is below the prerelocation level and his income 
is very low. The average monthly salary which these 4,781 dispos- 
sessed families received was $34.11 per month. This amount is very 
low when it is compared with the average monthly income of $67 of 
an average agricultural household in Okinawa. 

Future employment possibilities with the United States forces also 
appear to be dismal. In 1952 the United States forces employed as 
many as 70,000 persons. Since then the military labor force has been 
continuously reduced to as low as 51,000 in May 1955. Thus, the 
United States forces as a source of future employment possibilities 
is not very bright. 

Hence the only recourse for the dispossessed landowners appears 
to be the continuation of farming in other areas. However, it is 
practically impossible to acquire substitute land, and even if such 
land is available it is available only in small and isolated plots, the 
acreage of which will not bring in enough income to warrant its culti- 
vation. Possibility for continuing farming lies in the isolated locali- 
ties of Yaeyama or northern Okinawa. But, much to our dismay, 
these areas are capable of absorbing only 2,000 families, whereas, the 
total dispossessed landowners number 50,000. 

The United States land requisition has forced many landowners 
into tenant farming. These landowners chose to become tenant 
farmers, because they felt they could not survive as nonagricultural 
workers. They have also encountered much difficulty even in this 
type of work, for they are allowed to farm only on small tracts of 
land in which they can barely eke out a living. Also, their period of 
stay on the farm is not protected by any written contract. Hence, 
the position of the tenants is not secure. 

Therefore, the dispossessed landowners are currently undergoing 
extreme economic hardships with no hope of being relieved in the 
future. Rent currently being received for land that has been acqu‘red 
is not sufficient to provide them with a livelihood equivalent to that 
of the prerelocation level, nor is it adequate to cover the added 
expenses of relocation. Let us now examine the current United 
States forces land compensation method. 

The present rental is 6 percent of the estimated land value. This 
value was originally estimated to be 10 to 50 percent above the land 
values registered at the registration office. However, on. Okinawa 
the people recognize that there is no real relationship between the 
registered land value and the actual land value. On the average, the 
actual land value is 3 times above the registered land value, and only 
17 percent of the total sales cases which were surveyed agreed with 
the district engineer’s computation. 
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The land value appraised by the district engineer on such an erro- 
neous assumption is unreasonably low so that the technique adopted 
by the district engineer cannot be accepted as the standard -for 
computation. 

Compensation for the actual economic loss would be more equi- 
table than the current district engineer’s method. The actual eco- 
nomic loss is the net agricultural income obtainable from the farm- 
land. Therefore, it is highly improper in the case of farmland to 
estimate the rental on the basis of 6 percent of the estimated land 
value. In computing the farmland compensation, it must be brought 
in mind that farming in Okinawa is not a profitmaking enterprise. 
Farming is the occupation which provides employment to all mem- 
bers of the family and which guarantees the subsistence of the family. 
Consequently, the cost of the owner’s labor is identical to the net 
agricultural income, and, therefore, it should not be omitted when 
computing the net agricultural income. 

Rental for nonagricultural land should be computed by considering 
the rental for similar land in the vicinity. In the case where such 
rental payment data is not available, rental payment must be based 
upon the actual land value. 

In the compensation for properties other than land, such as for 
buildings and structures, the Armed Forces are currently paying the 
owners the current value of the structures when the land is requi- 
sitioned. However, the dislocated owners find that it is impossible to 
rebuild similar structures with the alloted sums, since the present 
payment plan does not consider other miscellaneous costs such as 
expenses for dismantling structures, transportation fees, cost of new 
materials, cost for carpenters, laving out of plots, construction of 
passageway, electrical work, plumbing work, ete. 

Compensation for land acquisition should cover all the losses re- 
sultmg from the military land requisition. The present policy of 
compensation considers only a part of the losses resulting from land 
requisition. They are as follows: 

1. Rental for land or real property. 

2. The value of improvements acquired. 

3. Compensation for crops, tombs, structures, and/or other 
improvements on the lands acquired. 

The scope of compensation and the United States forces’ method 
of computation is not completely clarified at the present stage. It is 
known, however, that the compensation is not equitable, and the 
application of compensation method in each village is not uniform. 
Therefore, in order to arrive at an equitable solution, the current 
compensation should also include the following: 

(a) Payment for expenses incurred in rebuilding structures; those 
expenses which were over and above the amount previously received 
from the United States forces for those properties, such as, expenses 
for dwelling units, tombs, wells, ete. 

(bh) Payments for building lot rental in relocated areas; the sum 
over and above that amount received from the United States forces 
for land rental of a dispossessed building lot. 

(c) Payment for loss of agricultural income due to United States 
land acquisition of agricultural land. Income from agricultural land 
(minus agricultural expenditures) is being requested as land rental 
for agricultural land. 
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(¢d) Payment for expenses incurred during relocation, over and 
above the amount received from the United States forces for these 
projec ts, such as, expenses for transportation, religious rites, loss of 
employment due to relocation, etc. 

(e) Payment for expenses incurred in resettlement, over and above 
the amount received from the United States forces for these projeets, 
such as, expenses for access roads, electricity, drainage ditches, ete. 

Consideration must also be given to the changing valuation of land. 
Land compensation is not equitable unless land value parallels the 
vicissitudes of the socioeconomic changes in Okinawa. 

The economy has suffered serious losses from United States acquisi- 
tion of rich agricultural land and established farm facilities. By com- 
pensating the dispossessed landowners equitably, these losses can be 
regained and a higher standard of living, equivalent to the prereloca- 
tion level can be attained. 

Let me now show you how relocation has affected the livelihood of 
our dispossessed families. As an example, I have chosen Yomitan 
Son, Sobe, 

Former site: Yomitan Son, Sobe. 

Present site: Yomitan Son, Sobe, 6 han. 

Date of relocation: 1952. 

Date of survey: March 1955. 

Number of households involved in relocation: 61 households. 

Average number of families involved: 5 persons. 

Relocation influenced the farmers livelihood in the following manner: 

The average acreage farmed was reduced from 0.42 acres to 
0.07 acres. 

Total employment was reduced 67 percent; from 93 employed 
eee to 64 persons. 

The average family’s annual income was reduced 63.4 percent; 
from $523.20 to $331.7 73. 

The average family’s ability to spend was reduced 73.5 percent; 
from $461.37 to $339. 

About 10 percent of the total income was derived from sales of 
RR hose s. The following is a table of annual income and expenditure 
of an average relocated household prior to and after relocation: 


Differerree it 

Prior to re- | After reloca percentage 
location tion (prier- 

100 percent) 


INCOME 
Total $523. 20 $331. 73 63. 40 
Agricultural. _. 210. 72 45. 99 21.83 
Nonagricultural business 31. 37 15. 88 50. 62 
Salary and wages_. 274. 37 243. 37 88. 07 
Sale of properties ___ : 6. 74 26. 49 516. 66 
EXPENDITURE 
Total : : 461. 37 339. 00 | 73 47 
Agricultural. __- ; 55. 20 14. 63 | 26. 50 
Nonagricultural business coy . 82 | 5. 64 | 687. 80 
Salary and wage__ 12. 63 | 13. 18 104. 35 
Household expenses. ___ 390. 10 298. 28 | 76. 46 
Purchase of properties. ___ 2. 62 | 7. 27 | 277. 48 
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Now please permit me to explain our method of computing land 
rental for land acquired by the United States forces. 

The rent for farmland is the total estimated agricultural income 
minus the total estimated agricultural expenditure. 

1. The method for computing rental for paddy land. 

(a) Production: 

(1) Paddy land produces two crops per year. The first rice crop 
occupies a greater area than the second crop. The utilization rate of 
an acre of paddy land averages approximately 1.78 times per year. 

(2) The average production per crop of an acre of paddy land is 
31.38 bushels. 

(3) Therefore, the average annual production of an acre of paddy 
land is 55.86 bushels (31.38 bushels times 1.78). 

(b) Income: 

(1) The average net income per acre of rice per crop is equal to 
$192.21. The estimated income from raising rice for one crop period. 


ELEANOR TRE A .. $267. 48 
ESE ELLER IES LILI A 75. 27 
Spee penne wer OO. . WW... cc ce le. Be tees bate sest - 192.21 
Breakdown 
Income: 
Income from polished rice: 
Amount of polished rice produced__- : _ bushels 29. 10 
Sree GOO... UUs bad Loess sulies ieee: . $8. 63 
si t5, deanelide cs hwaenheee}a~ Lesete byes Hes $251. 14 
Income from rice straw: 
Income per acre________- Boe ets ton 2. 48 
Unit price. __.._-.. Prank $5. 44 
Full amount ___--___- sab Jeselde $13. 75 
Income from rice bran: . 
I oo ee naceindne sine =. ar _. bushels 3. 20 
Unit price - 3 guetta aerate $0. 81 
Natl amount. ...........- $2. 59 
Expenses: 
Planting expense -_ - _ _-_- ait ee _— $6. 60 
Fertilizer expense __- -- -- Sih ie i ww cigs 2 24. 49 
Expense for materials ___--_-------- . 24 
Expense for irrigation--__--_---_.-__- salves t .10 
Expense for insect prevention _ - - - 5. 61 
Expense for rice polishing--__ - 13. 23 
Building expense ____-_-_-_------ 2 93 
Expense for farm implements - - - - 12. 69 
Wages for hired worker___-_----- ee 4. 86 
Expense for work cattle hired_---------- 1. 39 
OS eh eas ae Panna 1. 33 
a See at ee ete Poe 1. 80 


Note.—The average production, 31.35 bushels, is for the raw rice and its manufactured quantity is 93 
percent thereof. 


(2) The average annual income of an acre of rice is therefore $342.13 
($192.1 1.78). 

(c) Subsidiary income: 

(1) The byproduct of rice contributes approximately $6.12 per 
acre per annum to livestock production. (Experience indicates that 
the byproducts of paddy land contributed to 20 percent of the total 
production of livestock, whereas the byproducts of dry farmland 
contributed about 80 percent. 

(d) Total income: 

(1) Total paddy acreage requisitioned is 1,225.91 acres. 
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(2) Production income plus subsidiary income multiplied by the 
total acreage of paddy land is equal to the total income from paddy 
land or $427,000 [($342.13 + $6.12) x 1,225.95 acres]. 

2. The method of computing rental for dry farms. 

(a) In general, sweetpotato farming occupies 76.76 percent of all 
dry land farming, soybean 10.19 percent, sugarcane 1.71 percent, 
and vegetable 11.34 percent. 

(1) Sweetpotatoes, sugarcane, soybeans, and vegetables occupy 
approximately 93 percent of the total acreage of cultivated land in 
Okinawa. 

(2) Crops are usually planted in the following combinations: 


Percent 

Sweetpotato-.-__....-.-- ee ee Se oe = 76. 76 
CO eee See 10. 19 
pugereane..._........... EN Ree Come gen ares ye 
Veaovemies (cebbané)..ii4.4.....-.......- - IRA 
Towl.......- 2 ee ; 100. 00 


(b) The average income obtained from the four major crops is 





Gross incorre Expenses Net income 
Sweetpotato..............- a a Se eee ” ; $239. 05 60 85 $178. 20 
I, cet tics nud anctttit i tuhbeesnsnncs see ; 126. 16 8 13 98. 03 
0 SE RE ap EERE AE TSE CER : : 371. 12 121. 30 249. 82 
SS CO og hee nt cop enesentncasmesceses 568. 13 103. 61 464. 52 





(c) The income obtained from an acre of average dry-land farming 
is $203.73. Income derived from an acre of dry farmland computed 
on the basis of the growing habits of the Okinawan farmers and the 
net income derived from those crops is presented below with appro- 
priate calculations. 





Income from | Percentage Income 





crop per of crop according to 

acre percentage 
ORE AE Cn ee Sees 2 ae ee ee eee x $178. 20 | 76. 76 | $136. 79 
ee eee SE ee ee 98. 03 10.19 | 9. 99 
Nr wang tance tatdutdeiedennsenesnccucsnacenceess<tem 249. 83 | 1.71 | 4.27 
I i Re asc crec din alin chgds hehe ee cadsbonsoaadaseasadccamebiass aide ; 464. 52 11. 34 52. 68 





NE cE eS Oe eT Lae ; .| 100. 00 | 203. 73 





(d) The utilization rate of an acre of dry farmland is approximately 
1.46 times per year on the average. The annual net income obtained 
from an acre of dry farmland is therefore $297.45 ($203.73 by 1.46). 

(e) Subsidiary income. 

(1) The byproducts of dryland farming contribute approximately 
$24.80 per acre per annum to livestock production. (Experience in- 
dicates that the byproducts of dry farmland contribute to 80 percent 
of the total production of livestock, whereas the byproducts of paddy 
land contribute about 20 percent.) 

(f) Total income. 

(1) Total dry farmland acreage is 16,317.90 acres. 
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(2) Production income plus subsidiary income multiplied by the 
total acreage of dry farmland is equal to the total income obtainable 
from dry farmland or $5,258,000 [($297.45 + $24.00) by 16,317.90 
acres. | 

The rent for nonfarming land is equal to the amount computed in 
accordance with the rental rate of neighboring similar land, or 6 
percent of the estimated sales price of similar land. 

1. The total compensation requested for 22,520.18 acres of non- 
agricultural land is $1,982,023.67. 


Compensation requested 


4. ANNUAL RENTAL COMPENSATION FOR LAND 


Rental or 

Land use classification Area (acre) Rental pet amount of 
acre con pensation 

(in dollars) 


Total : : 4), 063. 99 7, 654, 207. 01 

Agricultural land total 17, 543. 81 5, 672, 183. 34 
Paddy Jand ‘ 1, 225. 91 426, 666. 47 
Upland... 16, 317. 90 h, 245, 516. 67 

Nonagricultural land total 22, 520). 18 1, 982, 023. 67 
Building lot 1, 660. 38 526. 87 875, 300.00 
Forest land 14, 000 72 34. 90 488, 583 33 
Range land oe 3, 520 32 22. 21 92, 779. 17 
Miscellaneous land ; 83.11 234. 86 19, 525. 00 
I.and for public use 146. 18 145. 75 21, 300. 00 
Salt farm 9. 83 2, 758. 50 27, 07 4 25 
Tomb land 369. 37 139. 8? 48, 316. 67 
Pond ; ‘ e a" 17. 85 61. 22 1, 092. 75 
Reservoir. .___- ae ‘ 33. 25 61. 22 2, O35: 83 
Shrine ; . 23. 68 271. 33 6, 425. 00 
Protection forest -- s ; ‘ 189, 17 113. 91 21, 550. 00 
Others 2, 466. 32 153. 30 378, 041. 67 


B. ONE-TIME COMPENSATION FOR PROPERTIES OTHER THAN LAND AND 
EXPENSES INCURRED AS THE RESULT OF RELOCATION 


Rental or 
Classification Area (acres) amount of 
compensation 


Total $15, 013, 908. 95 
Crops 220), 492. 67 
Trees, bamboo 1, 104, 144. 46 
Fruit, tea, or mulberry trees 43, 807.12 
Compensation regarding fishery 2.105, 647. 12 
Building or improvements 5, 825, 225. 07 
Compensation for removal (including religious rites) 62, 894. 22 
Compensation for abandonment of farming ° 661, 392 37 
Land disappeared (lost QS. 68 487, 387. 56 
Land converted into roads 1, 439. 63 4, 502, 223.13 
Remaining and adjoining property 695, 23 


The CuHarrMan. Any questions of Vr. Senaga? 

Mr. Coie. You have given us the total compensation requested for 
nonagricultural land. Have you computed the total requested for 
the agricultural land? 

Mr. SenaGa. Yes, sir; it is given on the next to the last page, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. J would like to have it read into the record, whatever 
the answer is. The number of acres of agricultural land and the total 
compensation, 
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Mr. Senaca. The total agricultural land, adding paddy land and 
upland acreage, amounts to 17,543.81 acres. The compensation for 
this was $5,672,183.34. 

The CHarrman. The totals which Mr. Senaga has presented to 
Mr. Cole and which he did not read in full will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Cote. What does that average per acre for farmland? 

Mr. Senaaa. I don’t have the paddy land and the upland added 
but I have a breakdown as to paddy land and upland. 

Mr. Ketiener. About $300 an acre. 

Mr. Coxe. The agricultural land—I1 am referring now to the agricul- 
tural land—would you say this would have an average value of $300 
per acre and nonagricultural land, which is the business land, all 
usable land other than that used for farming, has an average value of 
$100 an acre? 

Mr. Senaca. That is about right, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Would you please explain a little more fully the land 
registration law, how it works. When was the land registration law 
adopted? 

Mr. Senaaa. As we have Mr. Makiya, director of the legal depart- 
ment, present in this room, I would like to have him explain. 

Mr. Maxiya. I do not know the accurate date but 1 do know that 
it has been in force since before the war up to date. 

Mr. Cour. Twenty-five years? 

Mr. Maktya. More than that, sir. 

Mr. Coue. Fifty vears? 

Mr. Makrya. Prior to 1910, sir. 

Mr. Coun. Prior to 1900? 

Mr. Maktya. During the era of the Emperor Meiji—I am trying 
to find out. 

The CuarrMan. Did you identify the legal officer? 

Mr. Maktya. Mr. Makiya. I will be one of the speakers—of the 
Emperor Meiji. 

Mr. Cour. The land registration law has been effective in Okinawa 
since at least 18977 

Mr. Maktya. Correction, sir, it has been effective since 1904 to be 
exact. 

Mr. Cote. Is it correct that the registration law has been effective 
for the last 50 years in Okinawa? 

Mr. Makxtya. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Co.e. Now explain what the law is, why you have it and how 
it operates. 

Mr. Senaaa. | will explain as much as possible from my memory. 

Mr. Coxe. To save time as long as the legal officer is going to be a 
witness if he will prefer, [ will wait and have him explain. 

Mr. SenaGa. That is better. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this? First 1 think Mr. 
Senaga is entitled to a lot of credit for the very elaborate and com- 
prehensive paper he has prepared which contains a lot of information 
which will be useful to the committee. I notice, calling your atten- 
tion to the bottom of page 2 of your statement where you begin at 
the bottom and then go over on the following page, page 3,' where 
you said the average monthly salary which these 4,781 dispossessed 
families receive is $34.11 per month. You refer to that as a “salary.”’ 

1 See page 9. 


94684—57 3 
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Now does that income take into account the compensation these 
people receive from the United States Government because of the 
use of the land by the Government from which they were dispossessed ; 
in other words, does that give you the full picture of their income or 
do they have additional income because of being dispossessed. 

Mr. SenaGa. No, sir; it is not included. 

Mr. Fisner. You do not have a computation on that? 

Mr. Senaca. I do not have it by cases, but if you will just divide 
the total amount to the dispossessed landowners you will get it and 
it comes up to $20 per annum. 

Mr. Fisner. $20 per annum for each landowner? 

Mr. SenaGa. Yes, sir, and others. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is what the average payment is? 

Mr. SenaGa. Yes, that is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Bates. Can we get the total number of acres in cultivation now 
compared with the prior period? 

Mr. SenaGa. Prewar at 1938, 103,312 acres. The present land at 
1954 is 61,898 acres. 

Mr. Ketiener. Arable land? 

Mr. Senaaa. Arable land. 

Mr. Bartss. That was 103,000? 

Mr. SenaGa. 103,312. 

Mr. Bates. And this 61,000? 

Mr. SenaGa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Does that mean that it is your contention that the 
United States forces has taken 42,000 acres of arable land, representing 
the difference between the 103,000 in 1938 and the 61,000 now? 

Mr. Senaaa. No, sir. The land which is acquired by the military 
is 40,000 acres. Within the 40,000, there is 17,500 acres of arable land. 

Mr. Core. That leaves 25,000 acres originally cultivated which is 
not cultivated today. If you will tell us why that condition is true? 

Mr. SenaGa. No, sir, the balance is that on the released land from 
the military includes gravel land, the land which has been graveled so 
that it is not suitable for cultivation. There are also lands where the 
seawall has been destroyed and made the land hard to cultivate. 
There are also farmlands where all those displaced villages have been 
relocated. 

The CuHarrMaAn. The figures do not quite correspond. 

Mr. Senaca. (Reinterpretation by Captain Sankey of Mr. Senaga’s 
previous statement.) There are three categories of land. The first 
was formerly arable land which was requisitioned by the military and 
subsequently released, but no longer suitable for cultivation because of 
the removal of surface soil or adding of gravel. Two, during the war, 
some seawalls were destroyed, consequently, areas of arable land 
nearby were destroyed partly because of the destruction of seawalls. 
Third, some of the relocated villages had to move on to arable land to 
make residential areas. 

Mr. Bates. Do you have any figures supporting those three points, 
the number of acres involved? 

Mr. Senaca. I do not have the exact figures but do have approxi- 
mate figures. 

Mr. Bares. Let’s have the approximate figures. 

Mr. Senaca. Mr. Higa who represents landowners is charged with 
explaining those figures, sir. 
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Mr. Bates. Anybody. Tell us the approximate number of acres 
of former arable land which has been turned back but which are not 
now arable because their condition has been changed? 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, why don’t you ask them to get the 
records and figures together and submit them for our record tomorrow? 

The CHarrMAN. We would like to have it in the open hearing. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, we could have them in the open hearing 
tomorrow. 

The CuartrMAN. This witness will not be on the stand tomorrow. 

Mr. Senaca. We have the figures, sir. The three categories, the 
first one is those arable areas taken away because of military road con- 
struction which totals 980 acres. Second, military areas released but 
released in such a way that gravel and stones have covered the surface 
and it is no longer arable, totals, 4,900 acres. The third category is 
the type that is released but excavated and when they were euied, 
the top soil had been removed and many holes made therefore no longer 
suitable for cultivation, amounts to 71 acres. 

Mr. Coxe. The next category is marsh land. It is no longer tillable 
due to the dykes destroyed at the ocean. 

Mr. Norsuiap. 300 is your answer. At page 66, it says 300. 

Mr. Senaaa. Please refer to page 66. (GRI Land Report.) 

* Mr. Cotz. What is the number of acres that are not available 


because it is used for villages? It isn’t more than one or two hundred 
acres? 


Mr. SenaAGA. 2,210 acres. 

Mr. Cote. That leaves a total of 8,500 acres from the original 
17,500 acres of arable land which the Armed Forces took. About 
half of those acres have been returned but are no longer arable. Oh, 
I understand, I am incorrect, so do not take the time to figure. It 
is a fact that the Armed Forces now still have 17,500 of formerly 
arable land? 

Mr. SenaGa. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. Out of the 25,000 acres of land which was arable in 
1938 and is no longer arable in 1955, 8,500 acres represent land which 
the Armed Forces has turned back and is no longer arable, is that 
correct? 

Mr. SenaGa. I have to reconvert to my method of computing; 
8,500 acres includes those arable lands that are taken up by dislocated 
persons who had to move from military areas to other areas. 

Mr. Cour. Based on the figures you have previously given to us, 
there are 25,000 acres of land which in 1938 were arable and are not 
arable in 1954. You account for 8,500 acres of that 25,000 from the 
lands wh ch the Armed Forces have turned back and are no longer 
arable. That leaves a balance, according to my basis of computation, 
of 16,500 acres of land on Okinawa which was producing food in 1938 
and is not producing food in 1954. Now is there any other explana- 
tion why those lands are no longer arable? 

Mr. SenaGa. According to the figures which have been given pre- 
viously, there is a little difference to my classification, so in order to 
have all things straight on the line we would rather present the {gures 
according to my classification in order to understand it. 

Mr. Coxe. The figures I have used were the figures you gave to me 
and I am assuming your own classification and not mine. 

Mr. SenaGa. (Reinterpretation of Mr. Senaga’s previous state- 
ment.) We use a certain measure unit which I have to convert to 
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tsubo by multiplying by 300 and then convert to acres, so the figures 
as given are not the same to me. It does not register clearly. I am 
confused at the figures you have given. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, I will let that point go by. I think the 
record should indicate the number of arable acres which are presently 
being used by the Okinawans even though they are included in that 
sixteen or seventeen thousand figure which the military probably 
have. 

The CHarrMan. Do you understand? We want the figures on the 
number of the tenants on the 17,000 acres which the military forces 
are now using. Much of that arable land is still under cultivation, 
is it. not? 

Mr. Spenaca. About 50 percent is permitted for cultivation, or half 
of it has been permitted for cultivation, but within this half there is 
still land which is impossible to cultivate because of the gravel-covered 
surface. 

There are no further questions. 

The CuHatrMan. Gentlemen, that takes us past 5 o’clock. Since 
we have a number of witnesses to be heard, we will adjourn the meet- 
ing until tomorrow morning and will continue with the witnesses to 
be heard at 8:30 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 8:30 a. m., Tuesday, October 25, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Naha, Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands. 

The subcommittee met at 8:30 a. m., Hon. Melvin Price, chairman, 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing is called to order. The first witness 
this morning will be Mr. Makiya, the director of the legal affairs 
department, government of the Ryukyu Islands. Will you please 
take the stand? 

Captain Sankey. Sir, there has been a change. Mr. Kuwae will 
be the first witness this morning. 

Mr. Ketuiener. No. 4 on the list, Mr. Kuwae, will be the first 
speaker this morning. 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Kuwae, will you please take the stand and 
make your statement to the committee? We will be very happy to 

hear your statement. 

Mr. Kuwakr. Thank you very much, sir. I will start my statement 

(Started to read his statement.) 

The CHarrmMan. Will you advise the witness, we have his statement 
before us, if he will proceed in Japanese, we will follow his written 
statement as he reads it in Japanese. 

Mr. Fisuer. We will follow his statement. 

The Cuarrman. If he makes any change, you can call our attention 
to it. 

Mr. Kuwar. Honorable Chairman Price and members of the 
Armed Services Committee, I wish to give you an explanation of 
the unreasonable and inequitable values at which the district engineer 
has appraised the land requisitioned by the military by furnishing 
you with some information of actual cases. 

1. The 500 relocated households in Goeku-son are paying an annual 
rental of 55.03 per tsubo whereas they receive only ¥5.41 per year 
for land requisitioned by the military. In other words, with the 
land rentals received from an acre of military requisitioned land, the 
landowners can only secure 0.114 of an acre from other landowners, 

2. The rental paid for the land which is being used by the Okinawa 
Housing Corp. for providing housing for military personnel at Gino- 
wanson, Oyama, is ¥73,450 ($612.08) per acre per vear; however, 
the rental received for adjacent land on which the Ryvukyus Army 
Hospital is located is 6,243.26 ($52.03) per acre, which is only one- 
twelfth of that paid by the Okinawa Housing Corp. 

3. Similar to this, based upon free private contracts established 
between Americans and the landowners, the Americans who live in 
this same area are paying from ¥#73,450 ($612) to ¥146,900 ($1,224.17) 
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per acre per year, however, the annual rental for neighboring military 
requisitioned land is only between 6,243.26 ($52.03) to ¥9,915.78 
($82.63). 

4. The lands at Futenma, which the USCAR property custodian 
office is administering, are rented to the Okinawans in the name of 
United States Government. The annual rental is ¥73,450 ($612) 
per acre, however, for the military requisitioned land which is just 
adjacent to this same land, the rental paid by the United States 
Government is only ¥9,915.78 ($82.63). 

I believe that it is quite unjust for the American Government to 
charge high rentals to the Okinawans and at the same time pay them 
lower rentals. 

5. When compared with other land rentals, the much lower rentals 
of the military requisitioned lands have decreased the income of the 
landowners considerably, and moreover, these landowners are facing 
a double hardship owing to the much higher rentals which they must 
pay between the Okinawans themselves. This is driving the dispos- 
sessed landowners to a destitute living status. Thus, social failures 
among the dispossessed landowners are created, which can be seen 
in the crime rate. The rate of crime among the people who have been 
dispossessed from their lands is 5.35 percent, which is twice as much 
as that of 2.27 percent for the people who have not had their lands 
requisitioned. 

6. For 10 years since the termination of the war, the United States 
forces have requisitioned the lands and have provided no substitute 
land for the dispossessed landowners. No effort has been made to 
guarantee employment of these people nor have any provisions been 
made for resettlement of the dispossessed by the extensive application 
of such provisions as Public Law 203, 83d Congress, for the relief of 
certain refugees, and orphans and the other purposes. Thus, they 
are not only without their own lands in which they can dwell at ease, 
but they also are not able to secure credit from banks because lands 
which have been requisitioned are not accepted as security for loans. 
We now have many farmers who used to be more than average farmers 
before the war, but who now have fallen into the category of being 
unemployed or who cannot even get a job as a day laborer. 

7. The current rentals for the military lands have been determined 
one-sidedly by the district engineer without any negotiation with either 
the government of the Ryukyu Islands or the landowners. Since the 
existing proclamations and ordinances provide for only the powers 
and procedures of land requisitioning for the United States military 
forces and make no substantial provisions regarding the rights of the 
landowners, there has been no opportunity given for adjustment be- 
tween both sides prior to the compulsory acquisition, and the land- 
owners have been forced to leave their lands which are requisitioned 
no matter how disagreeable it is to accept the cheap rentals, and they 
are only allowed a chance for an appeal. 

Now I wilk mention the reasons why we object to the proposed 
lump-sum payment of rentals through a long-term easement which 
absolutely cannot be accepted in Okinawa: 

1. One of the reasons stated by the United States Army for the 
proposed lump-sum payment is that it is to help the dispossessed 
landowners raise the funds needed to resettle in other lands and to 
rebuild their means of livelihood. However, while there are 50,000 
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households of dispossessed landowners, the room for further resettle- 
ment located in Yaeyama and Okinawa is so small that it will only 
accommodate 2,000 households. Furthermore, there is very little 
arable land for sale, and even if there is some, it is scattered in small 
parcels far apart from each other. Therefore, it is impossible to obtain 
complete substitute land. The farmers, who are generally lacking in 
ability and experience in nonagricultural fields, will as a matter of 
course, face difficulties in starting new businesses among keen com- 
petition. In addition, in Okinawa with an underdeveloped economy 
there are few business enterprises in which to invest or to be employed. 
Therefore, it is more than likely that money obtained by a lump-sum 
payment will be wasted in everyday subsistence rather than being 
used as capital for resettlement or starting substitute businesses. 

2. The second reason mentioned by the United States Army is 
that the lump-sum payment is less expensive than the annual rental 
payment. What is less expensive for the payer means also less pay- 
ment for the payee. This is nothing but a unilateral and one-sided 
way of thinking without any respect being shown for landowners. 

3. The third reason is that annual payment will cause repetition of 
the discussion on the equitability of the rental and the continued 
doubts therein. However, complaints resulting from the difficult 
living of the landowners who would waste the allotted sum will be 
stronger than that under annual payment, and it is rather to avoid 
the social uneasiness which is expected to be caused by the lump-sum 
payment. 

4. The proposed amount of rental by United States Army is un- 
reasonably low because it was based on the district engineer appraisal 
which has made a fundamental mistake so that the proposed rental 
is not favorably considered by landowners. 

5. In Okinawa, land truly represents family inheritance—the benefit 
of which should be equally enjoyed by the descendants. Its loss in 
one generation in return for cash is considered to be practically a gross 
betrayal of trust to the family line. In Okinawa, there is no precedent 
for such lump-sum payment, and it is considered to be similar to the 

urchase of land. If the easement is purchased, the ownership of land 
ecomes meaningless. 

6. For Okinawans, land is the resting place of the soul and reflects 
a man’s character. Even those who have migrated to North America 
and Hawaii, do not want to sell their land but keep it for their families. 

7. Originally, Okinawan landowners on an average possessed approxi- 
mately 1 acre of land from which a great part of their Jand has been 
acquired. What has been left for them is little and even if an equitable 
appraisal is made and the landowners are given a lump-sum payment, 
this amount of cash will not be sufficient to start a new enterprise 
nor to purchase land. Thus, the proposed lump-sum payment cannot 
be accepted by the people from the point of either the economic-social 
status in Okinawa or the feeling of the landowners. It is, therefore, 
strongly requested that equitable rental be paid vear by year. 

8. The United States Government states that it is not in the 
position to compensate the losses inflicted upon the lands and other 
properties prior to the Japanese Peace Treaty which took effect 
starting April 28, 1952, even though such losses were caused by 
military base construction. In fact, however, the losses which were 
inflicted upon personal property by the work of base construction 
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during the period of 7 years 1945 to 1952 are great. In Japan all 
personal losses after the cease fire have been sufficiently compensated. 
Since the United States Government exercises the judicial, legislative, 
and administrative powers over the Ryukyus, including diplomatic 
authority, and if the United States Government is not going to 
compensate for such damage, we believe the Japanese Government 
should be held responsible for compensation of such losses. Therefore, 
we request that the United States Government would request the 
Japanese Government to take appropriate action in this matter. 

Mr. Kuwat. Now I would like to mention some items not included 
in my prepared statement, sir, in order to clarify our understanding. 
You have said that even if the military utilizes the lands for maneuvers 
or other training purposes, it would not cause any damage to the 
people. I would like to explain that part. Whenever an area is used 
for maneuvers—at the present time Kin is being the maneuver area 
for the military—the people of Kin have been told that maneuvers 
will be conducted for 327 days of the year. Whenever there has been 
notice about the maneuver, they are told not to go into the forest 
in order to avoid danger from the maneuvers. About seven times a 
vear, the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy conduct a joint maneu- 
ver in the area. On these occasions the people in the nearby villages 
are asked to move, and roads are closed. And the mountains have 
changed their shape because of bombing and bombardment, and also 
the bombing ruins the trees, making them unusable as firewood. 
Your conclusion is, | believe, that since the military are not present 
at all times, none or little damage is caused. Whenever a maneuver 
is held the people are not permitted to go onto the land and as a result 
they are having a hard time making a living. Aerial bombing and 
naval bombardment cause damage to trees rendering them unsuitable 
as lumber. In other words, whenever people are told to move out 
because of a maneuver, they suffer from it. That means that those 
who move from the area leave their work without compensation 
therefor. At a later time, probably Mr. Makiya, director of Legal 
Affairs Department, GRI, will explain what we call the principle of 
“Kanchi-Minoboku” or, ‘the land belongs to the Government, but 
the trees belong to the people.” In other words, the people have 
been protected by this principle and allowed to carry out such a 
program. What I have said is a picture of what will happen to those 
who are living in northern Okinawa who are depending on these 
forests, and if these lands are used as maneuver areas it will cause 
great trouble to the people in the vicinity. The above statement 
refers to the maneuver area. 

The CuatrMan. We are glad to have Mr. Kuwae’s statement. I 
am sure this is a matter that can be solved to the satisfaction of all 
concerned as a military matter that can be handled by administrative 
action by the military, and we have the assurance of the military that 
they will take the matter under consideration. 

Mr. Kuwar. Are you referring to equitable compensation or 
maneuver area? 

The CHarrman. My remarks are directed to his immediate state- 
ment, final statement in regard to use of public lands. Mr. Kuwae, 
in testifying in Washington, you stated at that time that you held the 
position that there would be no objection to the occupation of further 
land by the military authorities providing the rentals are satisfactory. 
Do you still hold to that feeling? 
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Mr. Kuwag. That was for the 40.000 acres already under military 
use. 

The CHarrmMan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Barres. How many acres of land were held by the Japanese 
Army and how much rental did they pay—say in 1944? 

Mr. Kuwaer. I cannot answer your question because of the destruc- 
tion of the records during the war and the death of the landowners 
involved in such areas as Kadena and Nishihara. 

Mr. Ke.iener. He testified in Washington that it was 1,500 acres 
occupied by the Japanese Army. 

Mr. Bares. Did they pay rental? 

Mr. Kuwar. At that time I was not in Okinawa, but someone in 
the back seat just now said that land was bought by the Japanese. 

Captain Sankey. An outright purchase. 

Mr. Bares. But what price and how did they determine the price? 

Mr. Kuwag. As I told you, sir, | was not in Okinawa. I am not 
certain. If you will allow Mr. Oyama, he will explain it. 

Mr. Kevtuiener. Mr. Oyama will be a later witness. Will you have 
him explain it then? 

The CHarrmMan. We will wait until Mr. Oyama is on the stand. 
Any further questions? Thank you very much, Mr. Kuwae, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Bares. I think we should get a classification rundown on 
comparable sites and this figure given here on page 1 of hisstatement ?. 
I would like to ask under point 2 for housing purposes and for the 
Army Hospital—these are located in the same area and may be com- 
pared. Is it not unusual to have one price twelve times the other one? 

Mr. Kuwaer. Yes, sir. They are situated in the same area and also 
are on the same land classification. 

Mr. Bares. Are they satisfied with the rent being paid by the 
housing corporation? 

Mr. Kuwag. Yes, sir. The contract has been made on the Ist of 
July and 32 cases have been satisfied with the contract. 

Mr. Bates. How long ago was the contract for housing operation? 
When did they acquire that? 

Mr. Kuwaer. Originally, it was acquired by the military for the 
corporation and the rental was the sare as the military rate, therefore, 
it was not satisfactory. Subsequently, this matter was negotiated 
with the board of directors housing corporation and a mutually 
agreeable contract was concluded setting forth the rental at ¥5.00 
per tsubo and making it renewable at the end of 5 years. 

Mr. Bares. Every 5 years they are going to make an adjustment? 

Mr. Kuwae. In other words, the ¥60 per tsubo per vear contract 
will last 5 years. 

Mr. Batrs. What happens if no mutual understanding occurs at 
the end of that period? 

Mr. Kuwar. Unless there is a drastic change 5 years from now, 
the landowners probably will not be dissatisfied and therefore the 
contract is renewable at the same rate, subject to negotiation at the 
end of 5 years. But if landowners are dissatisfied then they could 
bring up their terms for the next contract. 


1 See pp. 19, 20. 
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Mr. Bares. I don’t understand that. What do you mean ‘their 
terms’’? 

Mr. Kuwae. First of all, if there is an economic change in which 
inflation is brought about, the rents must be adjusted accordingly. 
Secondly, we have to consider the demand. If the demand is such 
that the value is rising then rental must be adjusted accordingly. 

Mr. Bares. But what if we cannot come into agreement? 

Mr. Kuwae. According to Japanese law, whenever a permanent 
construction is established on land rented, it cannot be taken away 
for 20 years. 

The CuHatrMan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Bates. What is the OHC—Okinawan or American? What 
is it made up of? 

Mr. Kuwag. The housing corporation administers these houses 
which were originally constructed by the American military for the 
use of American military personnel and their dependents. Admin- 
istration subsequently has been transferred to Okinawans. 

Mr. Norsiap. These figures are based on the Okinawan operation? 

Mr. Kuwar. The figures were determined by the board of directors 
with the military approval. 

The CuarrMan. I think we are getting away from the subject talk- 
ing about housing. Any further questions pertaining to land acquisi- 
tion? Thank you very much, Mr. Kuwae. 

The CHarrMan. Next witness, please. Mr. Oyama, chairman of 
the special land committee of the legislature is scheduled. Will you 
please take the witness chair. 

Mr. Oyama. Honorable Chairman Price and members of the House 
Armed Services Committee, among the four principles concerning the 
land problem, I wish to express the requests of the people as to “‘the 
problem of land acquisition” as well as “the release of unused lands”’ 
which has an especial great effect upon the lives of the people. 

At present, 12.7 percent of the total area of Okinawa or 40,000 
acres is now used for military purposes. Out of this 44 percent is 
arable land. Over 50,000 farmers have lost their lands and are 
obliged to find their jobs in other places. Farmers at the present time 
are securing less rental from the military while they are paying more in 
the area to which they have been displaced and such a contradictory 
status is torturing the farmers. However, a matter which is more 
important is that these farmers, who have throughout their lives only 
been farmers, are now forced into a competitive world where they 
cannot meet the situation, this is much more of a torture to them. 

For you who have come to Okinawa for the first time, it may be 
that you have no idea how many farmers have been forced away from 
their occupation of farming and have been distressed by instability 
in living up to this date. But later when you take a look at the 
evacuated villages, especially Ie Shima and Isahama and inspect in 
detail what type of house they live in and what kind of food they eat, 
you may be able to have some idea about their situation as a whole. 

Year after year, these evacuated villages are getting more impover- 
ished. This indicates nothing but how great the acquisition of land 
has affected the future lives of the people. 

Nevertheless, according to plans at this time, it is said that the land 
of 12,000 acres will be additionally requisitioned for the use of the 
Marine Corps and a survey covering an area of about 40,000 acres 
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has taken place since the end of July. The people are too anxious to 
sleep enough at night after they have heard of the requisition of their 
farmland and forests, the only places which they can rely upon. 

The farmers who have little opportunity for employment, little 
knowledge and little skill for changing their occupation to that of 
another, can hardly imagine how in the future they can make a living 
after having been deprived of their land. It is no wonder that the 
people who have observed what a miserable life those evacuated farm- 
ers lave lived nourish a fathomless fear about land acquisition. 

Since we have been observing the military it seems that they are 
insisting mainly upon strategic purposes and are not giving much con- 
cern for the Okinawan’s livelihood. The military emphasizes not 
only the land used for military purposes but also includes such things 
as barracks and entertainment facilities such as golf courses for 
servicemen and civilians. Hence, the military has not yet accepted 
the minimum and modest request of the people who want to maintain 
their lives. The ground the military always stands on is that there 
is no law for it and no budget for it. It is, however, considered that 
there is no reasoning that the lives of the people may be ignored be- 
cause of the lack of a budget. The people have never proposed im- 
proper requests. Their requests have been so reserved that they 
cannot bear comparison with those of Japan. 

The people make these minimum requests that they can maintain 
their lives for days to come. 

However, if they do not do as they are told, the military attacks 
them by saying that they are not cooperative, that they appeal im- 
properly, or that they are agitated by Communists. , This is a matter 
of sincere regret for the people who have shown their cooperative 
attitude to the military bearing much sacririce up to date. In the long 
run, they may either obey the military with tears, or they may refuse 
the demands of the military unless they are guaranteed in their 
living. In this letter event, compulsory expropriation is exercised by 
the force of arms. I will cite a few examples: The first is the issue 
of Isahama. 

Isahama, Ginowan-son is a small village located in the middle part 
of Okinawa. In July 1954 an order prohibiting the planting of 
aquatic rice was given which affected the 110 acres of the paddy 
fields around this settlement. The reason was that mosquitoes would 
appear carrying encephalitis. But this land is the granary as well 
as the staff of life not only of Isahama but of neighboring Kiyuna, 
Aragusuku, and Aniya, the total population of which is more than 
2,300 with 500 households. If-they lose their land they will lose their 
means of living, too. So they petitioned for the revocation of the 
order, insisting that they would prevent such mosquitoes from 
appearing. However, the military then gave another order asking 
them to evacuate from the site. Presuming that this well-cultivated 
paddy field would be turned into land covered with sand and stone, 
the people never felt they could leave their land at any risk. There- 
fore, the people have desperately petitioned that some measure be 
taken. Yet the military would not listen to them. Instead, the 
military hotly urged them to leave there whether they were willing 
or not, for the military plan could not be modified. At last the people 
said they could move if they were compensated. After several 
negotiations, they were able to receive it, but the amount was too 
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small for necessary reconstruction. Well, they can live somehow, 
because they have received 50 percent of the current price for com- 
pensation for their houses and old lumber supplied by the military. 
It is also said that the military will furnish them with provisions for 
200 days. But, how will they maintain their living thereafter? Now, 
they have neither paddy field nor farm to till. And yet there is no 
room for other vocations to be substituted for farming. They have 
no choice but to be bewildered after they have consumed their pro- 
visions on hand. Such being the case, the people have firmly annealed 
for security of subsistence. 

Sut the military rejected their appeal saying that there was neither 
budget nor law covering the matter. Thus, compulsory land acquisi- 
tion came into practice. The sight of the compulsory acquisition 
was a fearful one, which did not appear democratic. Bulldozers and 
cranes destroyed fields being guarded by armed soldiers. In such a 
stormy atmosphere, the villagers -were compelled to remove them- 
selves. Having witnessed such a pathetic scene, we cannot help fall- 
ing into sorrowful emotion. We believe that after the peace treaty, 
the state of occupation should be over and human rights as well as 
the personalities of the people should be highly respected. However, 
it is our deep impression that the state of occupation is still going on 
in Okinawa. There are some officers who say, “You were defeated, 
so it is up to us to keep you alive or to kill you.”” Of course, we do 
not think this is the general idea of the United States Government. 
However, we feel regretful to hear similar words from time to time. 

As for the issue of le Shima, the situation was worse. Houses were 
plowed up by bulldozers or set afire. The people were disappointed 
and accommodated in tents temporarily built. From March up to 
this date, they have lived miserably in those tents. Villagers whose 
water tanks were destroyed are so hard up for clean drinking water 
that they have to find and use roadside puddles. So their petition- 
ing party built up a hut near Government building to appeal their 
hard situation. There are some flags and placards there. 

At various times and places, they have reported their actual status 
and they are looking to the people for assistance. Whenever Oki- 
nawan farmers face such disastrous instances, they are keenly touched 
by the fearfulness of the compulsory acquisition. If they remove 
themselves as ordered by the military, they meet the same destiny 
sooner or later. Therefore, once their land is judged to be the ex- 
pected site for expropriation, they feel more dead than alive. 

Thus, we doubt whether it is a well-advised action or not for America 
to carry out her policy forcibly. Now that America is a leader of the 
free nations at least, we think it natural that she should leave the last 
freedom to the Okinawan people. 

Even those lands for which the notice of acquisition has been given 
lately are the last lands upon which the people can depend. If these 
lands are taken, the people will be unable to keep their pots boiling. 
We wish that you will deliberate on this matter, in recognition of the 
actual state of the people, so as not to cause them additional sacrifice. 

Even one tsubo of land is precious enough for Okinawa because her 
land is limited. At present, there are not a few parcels in the area 
occupied by the military which are not actually used. Probably you 
will see these parcels when you make an inspection trip. We also 
wish that the military would release these unused parcels to the vil- 
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lagers who want the land rather than holding the same parcels of land 
for no other purpose. It is desired that the military build high- 

storied buildings, in order to miminmize the requirements of lands, 

instead of one-storied buildings now used and that it then release those 

lands thus reduced. 

The above-mentioned are the requests of the people. However, 
there is nothing more threatening than the additional acquisition of 
new lands, which greatly affects the lives of the people. So it is the 
strongest request of the people that the plan to acquire new lands be 
suspended. I desire that this request be fully considered in Congress 
so that the same may be realized. 

I hereby express my hearty appreciation to you who have come all 
the way to make a close inspection of the actual state of the people 
on this land. Having made some requests on behalf of the people, 
I want to close my speech. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Oyama. There are some matters which I would like to add to 
my written statement. Sir, a question was asked of the chief execu- 
tive yesterday concerning the problem of new land acquisition. I am 
in charge of this field so I would like to present some points concerning 
this. As you mentioned yesterday, the people are to be allowed to 
enter forested areas to collect firewood, but when you consider the 
number of days taken up by maneuvers in the area, you will find that 
not too many days are left for us to do so. For this reason, I would 
like to invite vour great attention to our previous appeals. 

Women will be afraid to go into the forest to work because of the fear 
that they might encounter wandering servicemen under training in the 
forest. Even under the present condition, fear is expressed by the 
people who have permission to get into the acquisitioned forest. 
Another thing I would like to mention is the problem concerning land 
purchased by the Japanese Government. I would like to touch on 
the subject of land used by the Japanese Army. For example, 
Yomitan was to be expropriated in order to establish an airbase, 
negotiations as to relocation were carried out by landowners and 
mayors concerned and also the professionals with the Japanese Govern- 
ment under prevailing conditions. It is to be noted that the Japanese 
Army did not acquire great areas of land. There were many areas 
left for the people to relocate themselves. With the money they 
received from the Japanese as compensation, they not only built 
better houses but also had surplus left. 

Captain SANKrEY. One point there is a clarification in order, in that 
he mentioned that now I’d like to go into area which was acquired by 
‘apanese Army after they were defeated. I asked when was Yomitan 
airfield acquired by the Japanese Army and his answer was ‘1948.” 

The CuarrmMan. Captain Sankey, since he seems to know about the 
prices, see if you can find out what the Japanese paid for the land. 

Mr. Oyama. The records are not available since they were de- 
stroyed during the war. We have no data, and also we are unable 
to obtain an accurate accounting from surviving landowners affected. 

The CHarrMaN. I found your statement of much interest and want 
to assure you that the reason the committee is here is because we are 
concerned about the problem of the livelihood of the farmers dis- 
placed from their land and your concern over this problem. That is 
why we are here. We want to go into it thoroughly to see that these 
people would be properly treated. I also read with interest the 
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statement in regard to Isahama incident and if the facts are as Mr. 
Oyama has related, certainly no member of this committee would ap- 
irre of any action of that nature implied in Mr. Oyama’s statement. 

e deplore any act on the part of any Americans of that nature. Asa 
matter of fact, Captain Sankey, you may tell Mr. Oyama that the com- 
mittee has had some advance information that this point would be 
raised, so we called for an investigation of it and we have had some 
explanations which I would like for our counsel to give us now for 
the record. 

Mr. Ketieser. Mr. Chairman, the incident itself and the reasons 
for it were described as a result of the investigation you requested. 
Frequent meetings were held by representatives of Rycom, USCAR 
and GRI officials and representatives of the landowners in an attempt 
to work out a reasonable settlement. The local mayor and the 
representatives of the landowners submitted a resettlement plan which 
the commanding general, Rycom, and all others interested agreed to 
go through with. The plan included allocation of 70,000 tsubos of 
Air Force-leased land in nearby Ginowan-son around Futenma Air 
Base including water supply for all persons, furnishing of slavage 
building material, transportation, and all other necessary things. 
After all had been agreed to by both the affected landowners, the mili- 
tary and the civilian officials, 50 wives of the landowners affected 
abrogated the agreements and stated they did not agree with their 
husbands. This appeared to be agitated by people outside, not by 
the people in the area. It appears that there was considerable polit- 
ical agitation from this point by Okinawan politicians of leftwing 
thinking. This agitation was supplemented immediately prior to the 
movement by representatives of the Japan Communist Party and 
Mr. Ahagon of Ie Shima. Ie Shima, of course, is not in the area at 
all. And nearly all of the families have now been moved from this 
area permanently resettled through the assistance of GRI with the 
exception of nine families who are in temporary rented buildings. 
These nine families will be taken care of and permanently resettled 
on some unused leased land behind the present Army hospital. 

Mr. Oyama. What you have said is all true, sir. But I would like 
to add this, as | understand it, Isahama people were told to submit a 
location plan as soon as possible.' Furthermore, the mayor was told 
that he would be held responsible if the people were driven into a dis- 
tressed condition, thus adding pressure on the mayor. Naturally, the 
50 wives expressed their opposition. You have been told that they 
had been agitated by the Communists. Whether they had been 
agitated by the Communists or whether they were in fear of losing 
their livelihood and of encountering consequent hardship, you will find 
it is better to go there and ask so that you will get the story for your- 
self. You have stated that Ahagon agitated these people; however, 
Ahagon is from Ie Shima, Maja Village, which was in the same situa- 
tion. He has been conducting a petition campaign from his shack 
built in front of the USCAR and GRI buildings. He had the fear 
that these people might be forced to share the same destiny as the 

eople of le Shima. During the period of the Isahama controversy, 
eos at the home of a man named Takushi for 2 days in order to 
make a personal observation of the situation. During that time, I 
was chased by a man witha camera. Finally some servicemen caught 
up with me. When one of them singled me out from the crowd by 
pointing his finger at me, the cameraman took my picture. 
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Mr. Ke.uexer. He was a landowner in the area though, was he? 

Mr. Oyama. I am the head of the land committee of the legislature 
and it is my duty and responsibility to attend these problems. 

The CuatrMan. I think he asked the man who was ejected from the 
area, was he a landowner? 

Captain Sankey. He was not. 

Mr. Coxe. What is wrong with having your picture taken? 

Mr. Oyama. Do you take pictures without permission? 

The CHarrMAN. Was it a press photographer? 

Mr. Oyama. If he had told me so I would have let him take it. 

The CHarrMan. Was it a press photographer? 

Mr. Oyama. He was not. 

The CuHatrMan. Of course they get some of their best pictures 
without permission. Which is all right. I do not object to that. 

Mr. Oyama. If I had refused, what would happen? 

The Cuatrman. Take it anyway. That is a normal thing. Isn’t 
anything wrong with that. 

Mr. Oyama. Why do they do such impolite things? 

The Cuarrman. There is nothing impolite about it. 

Mr. Miuuer. A helicopter flew over the hospital where President 
Eisenhower is and took a picture and no one thought about that. 

Mr. Oyama. Under normal conditions, I suppose it is all right but 
during an emergency involving land acquisition, it is a different 
matter. 

The CHarrMan. Captain Sankey, ask Mr. Oyama who testified a 
moment ago that he was familiar with the settlement made by the 
Japanese forces when they were in here, and I note also in the refer- 
ences that he said the records were destroyed and burned. If this 
is the case, how does anyone know whether these settlements were 
satisfactory? 

Mr. Oyama. When the matter was first brought to the attention 
of the people, they naturally opposed the land acquisition by the 
Japanese Army; however, finally a satisfactory settlement was made. 
I do know this because it was the people’s opinion of these days. and 
I heard the public opinion myself. 

The CuHarrmMan. Then you are absolutely certain that everyone 
had land in that time was completely satisfied with the arrangement. 

Mr. Oayama. Maybe not, sir. 

Mr. Barzs. Isn’t it true that at that time they made appeals and 
when a landowner appealed for a new price, it was only 80 percent of 
the former price? 

(At this point, there was a small disturbance in the rear of the 
room.) 

(Note by Captain Sankey. A voice from the rear urged Mr. 
Oyama “Not to conceal the fact and to tell the committee that there 
are some survivors. No wonder you don’t get anywhere.’’) 

Mr. Bartess. Isn’t it true that when it was appealed that the price 
given to the landowners then was only 80 percent of the original 
price and it kept the landowners from going to appeal thereafter? 

Mr. Oyama. As regard to this matter, I am sure there must be some 
survivors, and attempts will be made to obtain the information from 
these people. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cots. Why do you say the women would be afraid when these 
woods and forests are used for maneuvers? 
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Mr. Oyama. We had some facts, sir, of women who have been raped, 
but I haven’t the figures from the police department. 

Mr. Coix. What are the facts that we have got?) When and where 
did these facts take place? 

Mr. Oyama. There was a woman called Teruya at Koza who went 
into the forest for wood picking and did not return for 4 days. 

Mr. Core. What does that prove? 

Mr. Oyama. She claims that she had been raped. 

Mr. Coun. Of course, this is one case. Any others? 

Mr. Oyama. Yes; I read about other cases in the newspapers. The 
figures will be available at the police department. 

The CuarrmMan. Since he made the charge and since it is a very 
serious charge, it is up to him to get the facts and to have his figures 
at hand. 

Mr. Oyama. If it was planned in advance that I was to present 
these cases, I would have made preparations; however, this came up 
because I had to supplement a statement made yesterday. 

Mr. Cour. He made the charge, he made the insinuation that the 
American soldiers in using this training ground were irresponsible 
and attacked Okinawan women. He has been unable to support 
that charge, and I am surprised that he would make it without hav- 
ing proof. Now, is it true that when the Japanese soldiers were here, 
they never attacked Okinawan women? 

Mr. Oyama. I meant that the women will be afraid of being raped. 

Mr. Coxe. Is it not true that Okinawan women have been raped 
by Okinawan men? 

Mr. Oyama. Yes, sir. Do you mean to say that if the Japanese 
soldiers committed rapes the Americans could do likewise? 

Mr. Coun. Where are these golf courses which you say the American 
military have used your land? 

Mr. Oyama. One is situated in Kitanakagusuku-son and the other 
in Chatan-Son, to the west of Kadena Airbase. 

Mr. Corn. There are two golf courses. Did they use arable land 
or were they hill land? 

Mr. Oyama. Arable land. 

The CHarrmMan. How many acres did they take? 

Mr. Oyama. I am cutting into another speaker’s field. I am sure 
he will answer your question. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Oyama’s statement at the bottom of the English 
paper, page 2, where he makes the statement. I am not clear of his 
intention. He says: ‘The people have never proposed improper re- 
quests. Their requests have been so reserved that they cannot bear 
comparison with those of Japan.”’ I would like him to clarify it. 

Mr. Oyama. Refer to your pamphlet, page 79.'__ If you will compare 
to that, it will be clear. 

Mr. Coun. I would like to have him explain by a remark or so 
without my having to refer to it. 

Mr. Oyama. What we have requested has been mentioned by Mr. 
Senaga who made his statement yesterday. According to the Japa- 
nese Government they have some other items which are not included 
in our request. 

Captain Sankey. This passage means “In Japan, requests made 
by the people cover more than what we request today in Okinawa. 

1 Refer to GRI report. 
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The request is so extensive that the request made in Okinawa is only 
a portion of the request made in Japan.” 

Mr. Coxe. Now will you explain again just what he means? 

Captain Sankey. The request is submitted by the people in Japan 
when their lands are taken away, their request covers so extensively 
that the request they make in Okinawa today is only a portion in 
scope of the request they make in Japan. 

Mr. Cour. Who were the people employed by the Hypothee Bank 
of Japan to make the appraisals of land in Okinawa? 

Mr. Oyama, Japanese, sir. 

Mr. Cour. Japanese residents of Okinawa? 

Mr. Oyama. I am not certain. 

Mr. Coir. How does he know they are Japanese? 

Mr. Oyama. They have been brought here from Japan. 

Mr. Coxe. Are they people who were familiar with Okinawan land 
values? 

Mr. Oyama. I do not know. I have attempted to obtain the infor- 
mation myself. The Hypothee Bank of Japan refused to release this 
information to me. 

Mr. Coue. it isn’t difficult for them to find out who made the 
arrangement with the Hypothee Bank. 

Mr. Oyama. The disclosure of this information has been denied 
to us. A man by the name of Kamiyama, whom you might have 
met in Tokyo, knows that we have tried to get the information. 

Mr. Coin. Was any request ever made to the American military 
people? 

Mr. Oyama. Not by myself. Probably some others did. I per- 
sonally did not make any request. 

(Note by Captain Sankey: ‘A voice from the rear said, ‘Why don’t 
you say that Sato was one of them?’ ”’ 

Mr. Coe. It is important to my mind to know whether the em- 
ployees of the Hypothee Bank of Japan who made the appraisal of 
the Okinawan land taken by the American military here on Okinawa 
were Japanese and knew the system but whether Mr. Oyama can tell 
us that, apparently not, but 1 hope that somebody can. 

Mr. Oyama. If you will ask the district engineer, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Why didn’t you ask them? 

Mr. Oyama. I have made efforts to get the information but in vain. 

Mr. Coxe. Did you ask the district engineer for this information 
and it has been refused? 

Mr. Oyama. No, sir. Personally, I have not asked the district 
engineer for this information. It has been my intention since my 
return from the United States to ask the legislature to put on the 
record that the legislature intends to ask the Japanese Government 
for this information. 

Mr. Coie. Why hasn’t he done it? 

Mr. Oyama. I just didn’t get around to it. 

Mr. Coir. You have been back from Washington 4 to 5 months. 
Well, I am quite surprised that no effort has been made by Mr. Oyama 
since he is the chairman of the legislative land matters committee 
that he has not inquired into the ability and experience of the men 
who made this orignial appraisal. 

Mr. Oyama. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Norsuiap. You have said that the value offered by the Japan- 
ese Government during the Second World War was very satisfacvory. 
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Yet, we have had the Japanese from the bank in Japan come down 
here and make an appraisal. What the Japanese considered a fair 
appraisal and have offered double that price, that isn’t satisfactory. 
Will you tell us why? 

Mr. Oyama. As investigations reveal, the price index of those days 
as compared to today’s index was quite different. 

Mr. Norsiap. But the Japanese appraisers apparently knew Oki- 
nawan land values and appraised on the values on the land over 
World War II. That is no answer. The Japanese appraisals were 
made 7 years after the first appraisal by the Japanese Bank. 

Mr. Oyama. Seven years from when? 

Mr. Norsuap. The first appraisal was made in 1943 by the Jap- 
anese, as I understand it, and the second one was made by the bank 
in 1950. So it must have taken into consideration increased land 
values of those 7 years. 

Mr. Oyama. Maybe he was a professional in that field, but, if the 
Americans are so sincere on this program, why shouldn’t the Americans 
hire the Okinawan appraisers for this? A survey was conducted on 
mortgages, and the appraisal of the land values was based on mortgage 
values. The mortgage values are low, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. These are Japanese appraisers, and he has testified 
that the previous Japanese appraisals were very fair. 

Mr. Oyama. When a comparison is made of the situation of 1943 
and that of 1950, which are 7 years apart, I should say that the 
difference was enormous, because of the transitory nature of that 
period. The view, based on the statistical factor of 7 years, is not 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Norsuap. We have offered double since 1950—double the 1950 
appraisal. 

Mr. Oyama. It doesn’t meet the present conditions, sir. That is 
why we request an investigation. 

The CHarrMan. Any further questions of this witness? 

Captain Sankey. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Senaga would like to touch 
on the subject of land value in connection with the previous question 
raised here. 

The CuatrMan. Is that a lengthy statement, Mr. Senaga? 

Mr. Senaca. Two minutes. There have been questions on the 
land values, and I will make an addition to that. What sort of a 
survey has been made by the Hypothec Bank or personnel of the 
district engineer, we do not know. We haven’t got any information 
from that source. The rental—what we are receiving presently—is 
based on those investigations, sir. I want to discuss this from the 
point of view of what has resulted from this. If you will refer to 
appendix of your pampblet No. 32. 

Mr. Coun. Haven’t we been through all this before? 

Mr. SenaGa. Yes, sir; but I have not come to the conclusion, sir. 
I have a comparison of the district engineer appraisal, what we have 
done from 1952 to 1955 for the land-purchasing price. I hope that 
you will observe this truly in order to find out whether the district 
engineer or Hypothec Bank appraisal has been equitable or not, as 
to what we have done, sir. 

The CuarrMan. We appreciate the additional information. ‘Thank 
you very much, Mr. Senaga. Now, Mr. Higa, will you present your 
statement, please? 
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Mr. (Suuse1) Hica. Honorable Chairman Price and members of 
the Armed Services Committee, I have been dealing with the land 
problem since its inception. Whenever a problem has occurred, 
immediate action was taken to seek a solution, and we have claimed 
for what should be claimed and requested for what should be requested. 
Some of the problems for which we'made requests have already existed 
for 3 years and still remain unsolved. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to present for your consideration some of these cases for earliest 
solution. 

1. There exists land which was acquired by the military before the 
peace treaty with Japan and which has been used without rental pay- 
ment. Such land is itemized as follows: 

(a) Land for GARIOA facilities (20,378 tsubos), 16.65 acres: The 
Machinato powerplant in Urasoe-son was erected by the military and 
the rental for the land must be paid but it is not. 

(b) Land for United States State Department facilities (62,622 
tsubos), 51.16 acres: The area acquired for the radio station located in 
Kunigami and Onna-son comes under this category and there exists 
also a similar area in Hamakawa, Chatan-son. The landowners of 
these areas have several times made requests for payment of rental, 
but no payment has been made. 

(c) Land for American private companies: The areas which are 
presently used by the Coca-Cola plant in Urasoe-son, American com- 
mercial firms in Gusukuma, Urasoe-son, and Caltex Oil Co. in Oroku- 
: son, all of which seem to have no direct relationship with the military, 
| are Classified as military land. The rental for these areas has not 

been paid. 
(dq) Land for district engineer contractors (56,511 tsubo), 46.17 
acres: The acres which are presently used by military construction 
, contractors located in Kadena and Urasoe-sons are situated within 
military-acquired land; however, no rental for such areas have been 
paid. 

(e) Land for GARIOA roads: The rental for the area used for 
GARIOA roads within the military requisitioned area has been paid, 
but the rental for the land where the roads run through released areas 
has not been paid. 





) 2. Now, I want to discuss claims for restoration to original status 

, or compensation for expenses for restoration. 

} It must be the principle to restore land, which has been used, to its 
original status when the military land is released to the landowners. 

However, even though landowners of released land have requested 

restoration of their land to its original status or compensation for the 

) expenses of restoration, no payment of compensation has been made. 


For instance, land which was used as quarries by the military has been 
completely destroyed or ruined; areas from which the military ex- 
cavated sand to be used for military construction have become ponds; 


and lands upon which sand and/or gravel has been placed have become 
unfit for cultivation. The compensation for restoration for these lands 
; must be paid; however, no compensation has been paid. This type 
of destroyed or ruined land amounts to 716.19 acres (876,612 tsubo) 


and is located in Sunabe, Chatan-son; Taba, Gushikawa-son; Sobe, 
Yomitan-son; and in 4 other sons. 

3. I would like now to mention briefly about compensation for 
land which has disappeared. 
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No compensation has been made for that land which was located 
at Naha Port, which is being used by the military and which lost its 
original status because of dredging and expansion of the port. 

4. Next I have an item regarding compensation for claims which 
should be paid and compensation for improvements to land. 

(a) No rental has been paid for lands which were not listed, such as 
in Kadena-son and in other 9 sons, amounting to 468,730 tsubo 
(382.95 acres). The following is listed: 

Displaced houses: 78 houses (Kadena-son, Naha City, Motobu- 
cho and Goeku-son). 

Tombs: 693 tombs (located in Ginowanson, Naha City, 
Chatan-son, Yomitan-son and Oroku-son). 

Crops: 90,426 tsubo (73.88 acres), Ginowan-son and Oroku- 
son). 

Wells: 20 wells (Chatan-son). 

Trees: 295,315 tsubo (241.27 acres), Kin-son. 

(6) The foregoing improvements on land have been damaged by 
military construction or maneuvers. However, no compensation has 
been granted. 

Here are matters requested: 

(a) Since the land used by American private companies within the 
military-acquired land and the military-construction contractors, in- 
cluding a Japanese contractor at Awase, Misato-son, have no direct 
connection with the military, it is earnestly requested that this land 
will be released as soon as possible and that it will be rented on a 
direct-lease, contract basis with the landowners. 

(6) The rentals for land in such an area as Mizugama, Kadena-son, 
where sand and stone have been excavated by the military, thereby 
changing entirely the area into ponds or sea, are being paid on the basis 
of the classification and grades existing before the military acquisition. 
However, since it is the principle of land lease not to destroy the origi- 
nal status, such land in Mizugama, Kadena-son, and Awase, Misato- 
son, which was destroyed completely and lost its original status, must 
be compensated on the basis of the amount of sand and stone re- 
moved, together with the rental payment. 

(c) Since drainage ditches were cut off by the construction of the 
military roads, villages and farmland are suffering serious damage 
through floods. It is requested that substitute drainage ditches be 
opened. ‘There exist many areas like this along Highway No. 13 
between Yonabaru and Awase. 

(d) We request recreational grounds such as golf links be established 
in areas which are not suitable for cultivation, such as grazing land. 
The golf links situated at Higa, Kitanakagusuku-son, occupies 100 

ercent for former building lots and arable land, and particularly this 
fand was highly productive and the best for farming. It is sincerely 
requested that consideration be given to such landless people in the 
means of living. The golf links situated at Sunabe of Chatan-son 
occupies farmland which was the most fertile and important for the 
people, which 90 percent of their total land area has been dispossessed. 
Therefore, we request that the unused part of the military land be 
released and the golf links be relocated to lands unfit for farming. 

5. Finally, I wish to take up the request for compensation. In this 
statement “damage” means that which is related to military requisi- 
tioned land. 
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(a) Since the source of water was stopped by the military, paddy 
land has become unfit for its nature, and the people have suffered 
from lack of drinking water, we request compensation for these 
damages be paid. 

(b) The seawall was destroved because of excavation of sand by the 
military, and farm crops are suffering damages from sea water; we 
request compensation for these damages be paid. 

(c) On some released land in the vicinity of a military installation 
it is prohibited to build houses and install electric facilities; we request 
compensation for damages caused by this restraint of the right of use. 
The following are examples: Electric facilities in Ginowan-son and 
building prohibition in the traffic circle, Kadena-son. 

(d) It is requested that compensation for damage caused by acquisi- 
tion of fishing ground at Omine, Oroku-son, by the military be paid. 

Mr. Higa (referring to subpars. (a), ), (c), (d) of par. 1). May | 
insert this last sentence. The total of (a), b) , (ec), (d) will amount to 
145.68 acres, sir. (Referring to par. 5), May I add to this No. 5, 
paragraph (a), the lands at Yoza, Takamine, Akamine, Ginowan, 
and le Shima. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Higa, vou referred 
to the golf course there. Would you tell us how many acres are 
involved in the two links? 

Mr. Higa. As for the Chatan-son, we do not have the figures; 
however, at Kita, Nakagusuku, it is 132,000 tsubos. 

Mr. Kettener. About one hundred odd acres—about 105 acres. 

The CuHarrMan. 105 acres, 1 golf course? 

Mr. Higa. Yes, sir. At Higa, Kitanakagusuku. 

The CuarrMan. Would you say the other golf course covers the 
same amount of land? 

Mr. Higa. I do not know, sir. It seems that the Sunabe golf links 
smaller than the one | previously mentioned. 

The CuarrMan. Smaller? 

Mr. Higa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. | was told out in the corridor just now that the first 
golf course you say was 105 acres is only 40 acres. Apparently there 
is some disagreement. 

Mr. Higa. It is my own village and | do know, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You know that the one that was said to be 40 
acres is actually 100 acres? 

Mr. Hiaa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any question but would 
like to make a brief observation. This witness has described a number 
of specific instances upon which grievances are based which, if correct, 
[ think may present some valid reasons why we should have a full 
explanation from the military, ® full and complete explanation of 
their version of these complaints that are raised. One example is 
the allegation that the military has failed to restore the land in ecom- 
parable condition to. what it was when it was taken. As IL see it, 
it is the obligation of the Government to restore that land if it is 
possible or grant compensation for the damage which resulted during 
the occupancy. I think the witness has pe formed a valuable service 
to the committee by bringing these matters to our attention in this 
form. That is all. 

The CuatrMan. I might state here that for every item raised as a 
complaint or request in the statements presented to us by the wit- 
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nesses will be thoroughly examined and a complete explanation 
requested of the military authorities. 

Mr. Cote. Is it not correct that the Hypothee Bank of Japan 
represented the Japanese Government here on Okinawa for many 
years? 

Mr. Hiaca. I do not know how many years but it seems they were 
here a long time. 

Mr. Coxe. And is it not correct that the Hypothec Bank repre- 
sented the Japanese Government in land acquisitions which Japan 
took here on Okinawa during the war and preceding it? 

Mr. Higa. Indirectly probably they had made a survey, however, 
whenever land was acquired in order to construct a base there were 
agreements with the landowners, the mayors and with the representa- 
tives from the Government, and probably this sort of explanation 
survey was referred to the Hypothec Bank representatives. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would suggest that we ask the Army engineers on 
Okinawa to furnish us an accurate area of the two golf courses here 
and the classification of the land they occupy. 

The CuarrMan. That will be done. If there is anyone here from 
the Army who cares to make a statement at this time we will be glad 
to receive it. If not, we will certainly see that the information is 
furnished as we will on every item brought to our attention. 

Mr. Brick (from Okinawa engineer district). The acreage leased for 
the golf course at Awase Meadows (Kita Nakagusuku) is 86 aeres of 
which about 75 percent is classified as arable land in the land registry 
office. The other golf course is on Air Force master plan land and it 
is part of the lands intertwined with the POL storage facility, but the 
complete acreage in which any part of the golf course lies, including 
that in the POL, is about 45 acres. 

The CHarrMan. It would be included wholly then within a normal 
military reservation which wouldn’t ordinarily be usable by private 
persons? 

Mr. Brick. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer. Is the first one within a military reservation? 

Mr. Brick. The first one is within the Army Post of Sukiran, the 
master post of Sukiran. 

Mr. Mituer. Both of them are entirely within lands that are already 
taken over as military lands? It is a secondary usage of this land 
for a golf course. 

Mr. Brick. Both of them are leased from July 1, 1950, as part of 
the larger post. 

Mr. Caoue. Are there only two golf courses of the Army? 

Mr. Brick. There is also, I believe, a nine-hole facility at Okuma 
Rest Center. 

Mr. Coe. There is a third one? 

Mr. Brick. The third one is at the Okuma Rest Center. 

Mr. Cote. What type of land is that? 

Mr. Brick. That is nonproductive. I doubt if 2 percent of it is 
classified as usable. You drive off the hilltops across the surf. 

Mr. Miuuer. How big is that? 

Mr. Brick. The whole installation there is 120 acres. The golf 
course is on the 120 acres. You drive across the road serving the area. 
It is incorporated into the rest center. 
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Mr. Miuter. Mr. Chairman, I would like to definitely get Mr. 
Brick to affix a statement that I understand him to make and there 
is some question, about this second golf course at Sukiran. 

Mr. Brick. The second golf course is on Kadena Air Base. 

Mr. Miter. Not the one on the POL but the other one. 

Mr. Brick. That is on the post of Sukiran. 

Mr. Miter. Is that golf course entirely within land that is within 
the military reservation and as such could not be released to the 
Okinawans or is it additional land to the military reservation which 
was acquired for the golf course? Is it an integral part of the reserva- 
tion or an addendum to the reservation? 

Mr. Buick. It is an integral part of the reservation. 

Mr. Kevuener. Is it intermingled with other construction there 
as in the case in this POL area, or is it separate and by itself? 

Mr. Brick. It is separate by itself as a golf course. 

Mr. Mituier. Could it be taken out of the installation without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the installation, or would it require—if you 
were to return this land to these people, would they have to have 
access through the military reservation? 

Mr. Brick. It is serviced by two public roads so it would be ac- 
cessible to the indigenous people. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the command here 
examine carefully this second golf course. There certainly should be 
room within these military installations—these large areas—if they 
ean establish a golf course without taking additional arable or even 
secondary land for them, I think that the whole matter ought to be 
reexamined and I trust that the command will reexamine it, and if that 
is the case, that this golf course will be released back to the Ryukyuan 
people immediately. 

The CHarrman. I think the military will reexamine that particular 
item. 

Mr. Norsiap. I would like to comment that the county I live in 
has 120,000 people and 1 golf course. Here you have 27,000 and 3 
golf courses. I think Mr. Miller has raised a very good question. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Higa, for a fine statement which 
will be examined very carefully. 

Mr. Hrea. I would like to add tomy statement. You asked wheth- 
er the Japanese resided in Okinawa or whether they were Okinawans 
residing in Japan, sir. 

Mr. Coir. They had never been down here before? 

Mr. Hica. Whether they had been down to Okinawa I do not know, 
sir. Some years back I attended a mayors association meeting which 
was also attended by a representative from USCAR, Colonel Foster, 
and also a representative drom district engineer. A question was 
raised during this meeting why they had to appoint the Hypothec 
Bank representatives from Japan for the land appraisal. The answer 
was that these Japanese are not familiar with the Okinawan, neither 
with the Americans, in other words, they were on the third side. 
Disinterested persons. 

Mr. Corr. How did you find out who the appraisers were? 

Mr. Hiea. We asked the district engineer and USCAR repre- 
sentatives who were present and the answer was given. In other 
words, they were on the third side; they were parties who were not 
interested. 
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Mr. Coie. The reason I asked you to find out is because Mr. 
Ovama had indicated he had tried to learn the names of these people 
from the district engineers and had been denied it. 

The CuarrmMan. I do not think Mr. Oyama indicated he was denied 
the information from the district engineer. I think he was not certain 
whether they had ever inquired. 

Mr. Hica. No, sir; he replied that he had never made a request of 
district engineer. Why, previously, when Mr. Oyama was on the 
witness stand he could not give the answer of the characters of the 
representatives of the Hypothee Bank of Japan on land appraisal, is 
because of the following reason. I myself was one of the members of 
the land committee appointed by the military and I also asked for 
such information, but in vain. Such being the case, that is, even I, 
who was holding a position closely connected with land affairs, did not 
have access to this information, it is only natural that this information 
would have been denied to Mr. Oyama. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Higa. Next witness 
will be Mr. Makiya, Director of Legal Affairs Department, Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands. 

Mr. Maxrya. Honorable Price and members of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representatives, since the landing on 
Okinawa in April 1945, the Armed Forces of the United States have 
requisitioned and taken possession of certain real estate needed by the 
Army of Occupation. 

It was legally recognized before the effective date of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty that the United States could take possession of real 
estate in Okinawa under the rules of land warfare, and the provisions 
of the Regulations Respecting the Laws and Customs of War on 

Land of the Hague Convention. 

However, concurrently with the conclusion of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, the right of this possession to land became annulled; there- 
fore, it has become necessary to execute a lease between individual 
landowners and the United States Government. Consequently, 
Civil Administration Ordinance No. 91, dated November 1, 1952, 
was promulgated. 

By this ordinance, the Chief Executive of the Government of the 
Ryukyu Islands is authorized to execute a lease-with the landowners 
under a service aes nt concluded between the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Government of the Ryukyu Islands. The lease 
contract shall be concluded between both parties based on mutual 
agreement. Regarding this contract, the opinions of- both parties 
shall be satisfactorily presented. 

However, in practice, under this ordinance, landowners have not 
been given a chance to discuss the lease contract and were merely 
requested to answer either “Yes” or ‘““No”’ regarding the acceptance of 
the rental appraisal of the district engineers. Therefore, most of the 
landowners refused to execute a lease contract under this ordinance, 
and this is considered reasonable. 

Moreover, the rejection in the execution of this contract meant the 
application of land acquisition ordinance No. 109. 

Land acquisition by virtue of eminent domain is a final and last 
means and should only be executed after any and all efforts have 
failed to accomplish the purposes in a free nation where private 
property is respected. 
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Civil administration ordinance No. 91, lacking such an effort of 
good will, seems to be an easy way for land acquisition by virtue of 
the right of eminent domain. For this reason, we request a change 
to civil administration ordinance No. 91 in order to give an oppor- 
tunity to the landowners to express sufficient opinions. 

Civil administration ordinance No. 109 was promulgated on April 3, 
1953. This ordinance is called the land acquisition ordinance and is 
appked against compulsory acquisition of private land when land- 
owners refuse to execute a lease contract. 

We are against additional land acquisition; therefore, we request 
immediate abolition of this ordinance which we believe to be no longer 
necessary. 

Civil administration proclamation No. 26 was promulgated on 
December 5, 1953. This proclamation has confirmed an implied 
lease for such lands occupied by the United States on or before the 
effective date of the proclamation. 

This proclamation, namely, has confirmed the right of the United 
States to occupy the lands without the consent of the landowners 
concerned after the effective date of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

In view of the respect for private properties in peacetime, it is a 
Violation of laws to occupy real estate without the legal consent of 
the landowner involved. 

Of course, according to the Japanese Civil Code, the user shall 
return the profit earned to the owner, in case the former used the land 
of the latter without his legal consent. Nevertheless, the right of 
use of land is not thus given to the user, and the land should be 
returned to the owner. 1 believe this is a fact in any country through- 
out the world. 

Therefore, it is proper that equitable compensation should be made 
to the landowner whose land was used by the United States Govern- 
ment without legal consent although this does not ent il the right of 
use. 

It is difficult for us to understand that such an illegal law exists. 
Moreover, in carrying out this proclamation, there are some illegal 
points; namely, this proclamation confirmed the right of use for that 
land already acquired by the United States and further included the 
right of use for the land which had not been in use by the United 
States Forces. 

For example, in the cases of Isahama and Ie Shima, which have left 
many problems unsettled and which resulted from land acquisition, 
these lands were not used by the United States forces just prior to 
the date of displacement since they had been used by the landowners 
concerned. 

An example of misuse of this proclamation is when the United States 
started requisitioning land being used by the landowners but which it 
had not actually used, insisting that the United States had the right 
to the use of the land without the legal consent of the owner. 

Also, some people might insist that this proclamation was pro- 
mulgated by inevitable and/or imminent military necessity. If this 
is true, land acquisition should be limited to the minimum, and it is 
illegal to confirm the right of use of land which was not being used 
by the United States. 

Furthermore, it is hard for us to understand that such land which 
has been acquired for use by the United States forces, is being utilized 
by private business concerns. 
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We earnestly request the abolition of such a proclamation at the 
earliest possible date and the immediate release of such land which is 
not used by the United States forces. 

Now, I would like to mention about Japanese state and prefectural 
properties. Japanese state and prefec ‘tural properties are at present 
under custody of the United States Government in accordance with 
the provisions of United States Navy Military Government Proclama- 
tion No. 7; but the United States Government has not confirmed the 
traditional customary right of the people in these lands. 

It is clear, due to this fact, that the United States Government does 
not take the right of the people into consideration when such addi- 
tional acquisition of land is exercised. This means the violation of 
the rights of the people which has been recognized by law in Okinawa. 
This traditional right is called right of common in the Japanese Civil 
Code. By this right, people in a certain area are authorized to 
control and profit ‘collectively from a certain forestry area; that is, 
the interest derived from any other people’s land is collectively enjoyed 
by a certain community. 

These rights can be used against a third party without legal registra- 
tion in the appropriate ledger, and such a right has been rec ognized 
in the general forests of Okinawa. The reason for the establishment 
of this right was due to the difficulty of transporting necessary lumber 
from other locations because our Okinawa is an isolated island in the 
ocean. Therefore, in order to secure a supply of lumber, the King 
of the Ryukyus permitted the local people to utilize the forests and 
mountains which belonged to the kingdom and also encouraged re- 
forestation and protection of forests by the people. This system has 
been followed by the Japanese Government, and the right of utiliza- 
tion has been preserved even though the ownership was transferred 
from King of the Ryukyus to the Japanese Government. This 
system is called an organization of Kinchi-Minbolu. (This means 
ownership belongs to the Government, but the right of tilieation of 
vegetation benefited the people.) 

The United States Government promulgated a military government 
proclamation regarding respect for the rights of property at the time 
of the landing on Okinawa, and we viewed this proclamation with 
great admiration at the beginning of the occupation. 

At this time, after more than 3 years have elapsed since the effective 
date of the Japanese Peace Treaty, it is regretful to say that the 
United States Government is planning to deny the right possessed 
by the people which we have been enjoying since time immemorial. 

Seme people might call this right an antiqusted one, but it is im- 
possible to maintain the social order when the right recognized as 
an indispensable one for the farmers who depend upon the natural 
economy which is not adaptable to the development of a commercial 
economy. 

We earnestly expect that the United States Government will respect 
this right with sincerity. 

The present United States Civil Administration Land Acquisition 
Commission, which was established as an organ for hearing appeals 
of landowners for adjustment of compensation, has included no mem- 
ber who is well acquainted with coaditions which are peculiar to 
Okinawa. It is sincerely requested that one or more Ryulyuan 
members be included ia order to decide the appeals equitably. 
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J have previously mentioned many things, but my: point is that the 
United States Governmeat should show its sincerity by respecting 
private property. 

Therefore, I would like to request that your Government make 
clear its position concerning respect of private property, not only 
verbally but legally. 

And also, 1 request that your Government show its respect for 
private property as a fundamental right of free nations and give us 
an opportunity to enjoy our livelihood. 

I am going to close my explanation anticipating your sincere 
cooperation and sympathetic consideration, Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. That completes his statement? Are there any 
questions on Mr. Makiya’s statement, Mr. Fisher? Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Coie. Only to ask Mr. Makiya to give an explanation of the 
and registration law which I asked for yesterday. 

Mr. Makrya. Land registration on Okinawa is not only for regis- 
tration when land is purchased and agreement has been reached. 
The purpose of land registration is not to record the sale or purchase 
of land. 

Mr. Co xz. Is it not? 

Mr. Makrya. Registration is not a requirement for either sale or 
purchase of land. When A wants to purchase land from B, the con- 
tract is completed when both parties agree. A has to register his land 
because he makes it known this way that the land belongs to him. 

Captain Sankey. I will restate this way. When a term is offered 
by B and A accepts, then the contract is completed. In order for A 
to make public that he really has purchased, then he has to register. 
In other words, the register may indicate A owns a certain piece of 
land—that doesn’t necessarily mean he owns it. Similarly, if B would 
like to sell C a piece of land which doesn’t belong to him but it is regis- 
tered in his name, C cannot acquire the title to the land through a 
mere paper transaction. 

Mr. Co.s. When either A or B registers the land, is that when he 
fixes the value of the land—at that time? 

Mr. Makiya. Tax offices maintain a record of rentals depending on 
classification of land. The purchase price was normally 4 to 17 times 
the registered price. 

Mr. Cots. What is the purpose of the registered price? 

Mr. Maxrya. The value is so indicated for tax purposes. 

Mr. Coxrz. That is determined by the man who makes the registra- 
tion? 

Mr. Maxtya. The value is determined by an agency known as 
Shinho Shoshi—legal affairs handlers. 

Mr. Coie. Then the man who makes the registration does not make 
the value? 

Mr. Maxtya. The answer is “No.” 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Makiya. Next wit- 
ness? I wonder if we couldn’t have Mr. Ohama now. Then, if there 
is any point in question, we can ask him later. Mr. Obama will you 
come around here, please? We are glad to see you. May we please 
have your statement. 

Mr. Onama. Honorable Chairman Price and members of Armed 
Services Committee, thank you very much for your having listened 
today to the wishes and petitions of the people for many hours, irre- 
spective of your being fatigued after a long journey. 
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The land problem in Okinawa has been adding its seriousness to 
itself in various ways for the last 10 years since the end of the war, or 
4 vears since the conclusion of the peace treaty. 

Although we have been striving to solve the problem seizing 
approprizte opportunities available by expressing the request of the 
people, the problem still remains unsettled for this long period. There 
may be varied reasons for it. But I think that the greatest cause 
may be that the actual state of the people has not been fully com- 
prehended by the American side. It seems that even when this is 
comprehended by the military stationed here, sometimes the military 
is unable to sufficiently protect the rights of the people after it is 
bound by the limit of the law and budget which have already been 
decided by Congress. To overcome these difficulties, we onee sent 
our delegates to Congress. Fortunately, Congress then sent an 
inspection party here to be well acquainted with the condition of the 
people and today we could participate in this public hearing held by 
the party. We are glad to have had this golden opportunity from 
which we expect the problem of military requisitioned land will be 
basically settled which is the hardest problem we have ever confronted 
on this island. 

It is my sincere request that each of you honorable members give 
full consideration to the hearty petitions of the people so that they 
may be materialized. I also wish that you strive to solve many 
other problems in Congress concerning the budget and others for the 
Okinawan people. 

I again thank you for vour having listened enthusiastically to the 
voices of the people. Thank vou very much. 

I would like to make addition to this address. Maybe some words 
will be duplicated but we have found out that you gentlemen are 
quite sympathetic for our problems. We wish here that you will 
extend your stay in order to see more and observe more places. | 
also know that some of you gentlemen have more than 20 years 
experience in this field and are set for the present schedule. However, 
we still would like to request vou to extend your stay and see as many 
places as possible. 

The CHArRMAN. We are trying to make as full an inspection as you 
desire and as you wish us to make. Unfortunately, the committee 
has a full schedule and other places to go on this trip. But we feel 
that we have received many important statements from the witnesses 
that have made statements before us and we have quite a few questions 
and we wish to visit some of the places of complaints and investigate 
some of the requests that have been made. We will have a great 
deal of work to do even after we return before we can come to some 
decisions or recommendations but we do not intend to leave here 
without looking over some of these locations that you wish us to see. 

Mr. Onama. The reason we request for such extension is that we 
think this will be the last survey made in order to come to a decision 
and we think it is quite important. That is the reason we want this. 

The CHatrMANn. We appreciate the concern, but we think we can 
do that this afternoon and tomorrow morning. We wish if possible 
to talk with some of the people who have been displaced and see the 
areas to which they have been relocated and I think any time over 
and above that would be just duplication. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Ohama. We are very pleased to have your statement. 
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Mr. Ke.ttener. Mr. Chairman, you agreed to give Mr. Downs 10 
minutes at the end of the session. Is Mr. Downs here? 

The CuarrMan. Will you please give us your full name and who 
you represent? 

Mr. Downs. Mr. Darley Downs, representative of the National 
Council of the Church of Christ of America. 

The CuarrMan. Are you a clergyman? 

Mr. Downs. Yes, I am. 

The CuHarrMan. I just wanted to know your title for the purpose 
of addressing you. We will be pleased to have your statement. 

Mr. Downs. I am only a humble and quite unimportant old mis- 
sionary but to my surprise and embarrassment I have been asked to 
represent some 80 percent of the Protestant Christians of the United 
States at this hearing. As you know the NCCCUSA comprises over 
30 of the principal denominations of the United States with a total 
membership of over 30 million. To be sure only the mission board 
executives concerned with work in Asia participated in giving me this 
commission; but we are confident that I represent all the Protestants, 
and for that matter, the Roman Catholics and Jews, in declaring that 
we desire a settlement of this vexed land problem on the basis of 
President Eisenhower’s often reiterated principle of respect for human 
dignity. I am sure you would agree that he would want that to in- 
clude the humblest Okinawan farmer. I have seen enough with my 
own eyes to be compelled to admit that thousands of farm folk who 
once had self-reliant, self-respecting lives on their own land are living 
in wrecked houses with little or no land, even garden plots, and largely 
without employment. 

I have lived in Japan for 36 years except for 3 furloughs and the 
war years. My fairly wide contacts with Okinawans convinces me 
that they are essentially like the Japanese in qualities of character and 
personal attitudes. Mr. Kelleher suggested yesterday that the Oki- 
nawan proposals seem to provide for dispossessed farmers sitting in 
idleness and receiving from the United States Treasury the equivalent 
of what they used to earn on their own lands. 

I think I understand in general why the proposals have been 
framed as they have, but I am positive that 1 am right in declaring 
that what every displaced farmer wants, next to being back on his 
own land, is to be on as nearly the same kind of farm as possible and 
to be able to resume his former hard working self-reliant support of 
his family. 

While I was myself a pacifist before Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin, 
I do not speak here for the very small pacifist minority in the National 
Council. I believe 99 percent of its constituency regretfully believe 
that military preparation must be made for the protection of liberty 
and democracy in the world. They are prepared to accept the judg- 
ment of the military to the technical measures that protection requires, 
though we believe, as you apparently do, that the Congress should 
control the financial and civil areas of the enterprise. We recognize 
with gratitude and pride the magnificent contributions that have 
been made to the physical rehabilitation that the civilian and military 
officials who have carried out the removal of Okinawans from expro- 
priated land have wished to cause as little suffering as possible, 
consistent with the financial limitations under which they operated. 
From this point I must speak for myself, but I have been in constant 
and intimate contact with the missionaries of longest experience in 
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the islands, and have been able to meet a wide range of Okinawan 
Government officials and private citizens. I cannot escape the feeling 
that there has been a strong disposition to acquire the land considered 
necessary for military purposes at the smallest possible expense to 
the American taxpayer. This is the soundest possible general finan- 
cial policy, but one wonders if it has not been forgotten that in this 
particular case we are out to get something much more important 
and much more precious than the right to use 40,000 acres of land. 
Basically we are out, are we not, to demonstrate to the world, Asia, 
Japan, especially Okinawa, that America stands for liberty, democ- 
racy, human dignity, and the basic human rights set forth in the 
Bill of Rights to our Constitution. I fear the handling of the Okinawa 
land problem, so far, has done much to hinder the achievement of 
this basic objective. I read regularly the translations made by our 
Embassy in Tokyo of the Japanese labor press. I follow with such 
intelligence and competence as I have, political developments and 
the thinking of teachers and students in Japanese universities I met 
this summer in Hong Kong, leaders from seven Asian countries. 

I am alarmed by the reaction to the land problem here and the 
expansion of bases in Japan. We are spending large, though I think 
inadequate, sums on USIS. I believe a conspicuously generous 
handling of this problem could well cost less than 2 or 3 Forrestal-type 
plane carriers. This does not mean that I urge the acceptance of the 
table of payments prepared by the Okinawa Legislative Land Com- 
mittee. It seems to me the basic procedure should be to seek to 
establish displaced families on as nearly equivalent land to that which 
they left, at the least possible cost but at whatever cost is necessary. 
Testimony yesterday indicates the existence of some 6,500 acres of 
arable land not now in cultivation. My conversations point to the 
existence of such land but so held as to make it impossible for the 
penniless or nearly penniless displaced individual farmer to acquire 
the 1 acre more or less that is required to maintain a family. Is it not 
possible for the military in cooperation with the civil government 
to exert such pressures as would secure that all available arable land 
be occupied by these industrious but unfortunate persons? 

[t appears that on this island and on Yaeyama and other islands 
there are large tracts of land which with modern engineering techniques 
and earth moving machinery could be rendered arable. Probably 
from the purely cost accounting point of view, most of this would be 
uneconomic; however, this is not merely an economic problem but 
rather a human and political one. In my capacity of representative 
of American churches, I present it as a problem of Christian moral 
obligation to ones who suffer enough for the rest of us in losing their 
ancestral homes. 

Readers of Mrs. Buck’s Good Earth have some understanding of the 
oriental attitude to land. Long residents in east Asia agree on the 
really religious devotion of the oriental rural family to its land. You 
will already have noticed the elaborate tombs on every land here. 
These are symbols of the family’s attachment to its own land, granted 
that stern necessity demands for many, separation, is there no obliga- 
tion to insure that at least approximately equivalent substitute land 
be provided? 

Note has been taken of evidence of general prosperity in Naha and 
around the various military installations. Thousands of Okinawans 
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are getting rich—at least by local standards, out of expenditures by 
military agencies and soldiers. Obviously this is no comfort to im- 
poverished evacuees but rather only a rather infuriating aggravation. 
It may be there simply is not enough land in these islands now arable 
or susceptible of being made so, to provide substantially equivalent 
farms. What are the possibilities of emigration, of development of 
household industries, of planting on mountain sides of nut and fruit 
trees, of development of grazing of cattle, sheep and goats, expansion 
of fishing, and canning and of the culture pearl industry. Probably 
these have not been seriously explored due to the feeling that funds 
were not available to execute any such plans. Congress can make 
such funds available. It is suggested that only when all efforts, at 
whatever reasonable cost, have failed to provide approximately equiv- 
alent farms or other means of self-support, should cash grants to main- 
tain displaced families be considered. Pardon me, gentlemen, if what 
seems like suggestions worth considering are rejected by real experts 
as the sentimental maunderings of an impractical old preacher. | still 
come back to the field in which I may be rated, in a modest way a 
specialist, namely Christian ethics. If American churchmen in general 
had seen, as I did yesterday, some scores of representatives of many 
thousands of farmers living in pitiful shacks, patiently picking a thick 
layer of rocks off the meager soil, or simply sitting because there was 
nothing else to do, each just because his farm, inherited down through 
many generations, happened to be in a tract of land the foreign soldiers 
wanted for a golf course or an oil dump, | say if they saw this, I don’t 
think they’d like it. Farmers are after all the most important citizens 
any nation has. ‘These families are the innocent victims of what is 
believed to be military necessity. Surely Christian Amerita wants 
them to be treated fairly and generously as our own people are when 
public works require displacement, even if it costs a lot of money or 
an airplane carrier. ; 

May I close with a list of items which I venture to suggest you care- 
fully investigate. Are there arable lands now in military reservations 
that could be returned? Is it true that while the Army is paying an 
average of ¥8 a tsubo for land around Goeku, it is renting land held 
as former Okinawa government property at ¥60 and that privately 
held plots are being rented between ¥240 and ¥520? Is it true that 
while the Army pays ¥16,000 for the former site of the Goeku Ele- 
mentary School, the township is paying from taxes ¥720,000 for the 
new site? Can experience with numerous tracts already acquired be 
expected to encourage confidence in the right of access for wood 
gathering and charcoal making in the proposed new forest areas in the 
north? ‘Two thousand eight hundred and seventy-two families num- 
bering 14,356 are now said to have these rights. What will be the 
treatment of 879 families and 4,604 people now having houses and 
fields in this area? 

Note more than twice the number or criminal convictions per 
thousand among displaced persons as in the rest of the population. 
What are the facts concerning the clearing of the target range at 
Ile Jima? Missionaries have visited, | have had long conferences 
with one of the evicted persons. Is the policy to stand of crowding 
the 7,000 people on the island into less than one-fourth of its area? 

I was greatly moved to have a leading Christian layman, last Sun- 
day, say to me ‘We have been made a people without a country and 
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without hope.’ Secretary Dulles has declared that Japan has 
“residual sovereignty” in Okinawa, nevertheless an educational leader 
tells me celebration of the Emperor’s birthday has been forbidden for 
2 years. Thank you. That is the substance of my statement. 

Mr. CuarrMan. Thank you very much. It is a fine statement and 
I am sure a copy will appear in the proceedings. The next witness 
will be Mr. Azuma. Will you have him identify himself completely, 
tell where he lives and where he had his land if he is about to be 
displaced or is displaced. 

Mr. Azuma. My name is Azuma, Seiyei, from 1 Han, Nakanomachi- 
Ku, Goeku. I had 4,000 tsubos of land which is part of the airbase 
now. 

Mr. Kettener. That is about 3 acres. 

Captain Sankey. 3.3 acres. 

Mr. Azuma. Prewar my land was located on very good soil which 
had produced twice as much as normal. Also it was situated in a 
convenient location. On my land I had planted bananas and papayas 
and also had 40 tsubos of a pond where I had fish. I had 2 cows, 
1 horse, 2 big pigs, 2 goats for milking, and 10 chickens. My house 
included a kitchen and with the barnyard and all other facilities, was 
on a lot of 60 tsubos. As my land was very good land, I was verv 
happy. Iwas satisfied with my home and the land. I had the ability 
to send five brothers and sisters to high schools at Shuri and Naha. 
As I mentioned, | was among the richest men in Goeku, and I was 
admired by everybody. At the present time, due to warfare, 1 have 
been displaced from my land and now live on 55 tsubos where my 
house roof is made from tin and the area of 9 tsubos which I have 
rented. «I have lost my only son during the war. I am 74 and my 
wife is 65. Weare unable to work. I have borrowed 40 tsubos from 
my relatives at an annual rent of ¥480, and I raise vegetables on this 
land. According to my harvest rate, sometimes I do not pay and 
sometimes I do. At present time, I pay the full amount of ¥480. 
What I receive as compensation for my land from the military is 25 
percent of the reduced price and I actually get ¥11,740. As I men- 
tioned my house is 9 tsubos and the roof is made of old tin parts and 
during rain is leaky and I do not have money available for repairs. 
As I have many brothers and sisters, they occasionally offer me 
sometimes ¥100 or ¥50. In other words, I am on a relief list. As to 
being a human, I cannot steal, and I cannot cheat. [I cannot explain 
how much in a difficulty Iam. Now the tie and shirt which I wear 
today were offered by my relatives and the suit was bought by my 
wife in prewar days by selling sugar. My previous building lot is 
located in the airbase. At the present time I don’t see any trees. I 
don’t see the well, nor stone walls, or the livestock hut there any more. 
All my property has been lost and what is left is only my tomb and it 
is not m good shape. Recently Americans have investigated my 
tomb, and I have been told that compensation will be available for 
this. However, I am still waiting every day but no response to it. 
At the present time, I only eat vegetables and sometimes grass. At 
the present time, I think I am a livestock as to what I have been eating. 
I am leading the life of an animal. According to the newspapers, | 
am informed that Americans have a very high cultured and religious 
background, I hope that I will get sympathy from Americans. I wish 
I could make the rest of my life comfortable. I also wish my descend- 
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ants also get fine treatment. Again I wish to mention that the 
compensation I receive now is not suitable to make a human living. 
I am not asking for luxury, I made my request so that I could at least 
make a human living. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, and | suggest the Army 
give us a full report on Mr. Azuma’s case. Next witness. 

Mr. Taxkusnr. I am Takushi, Anryo, and I live at Takahara, 
Misato. I am one of the displaced persons from Isahama, Ginowan. 
I would like to give explanation of the conditions of Isahama, and 
also I would like to make a request. 

The problem of Isahama, the land problem of Isahama started on 
July 8, 1954. Variable orders from the military to the village mayor 
were given to stop the planting of the second crops of the rice paddies. 
The reason was from the standpoint of sanitation. If we are not able 
to plant our water plant in our paddies, it will be hard for us to utilize 
these farms. We made several petitions in order to get permission to 
plant our water plants. As we did not get any answer we insisted on 
planting our rice. Then in early August we were ordered to leave 
theland. Our paddy land was one of the best paddy fields in Okinawa. 
If we lose our paddy we will lose our living. We had made a petition 
several times in order to have this paddy released. It meant that the 
farmers were to lose their place of work. If we were to lose this, then 
substitute land was wanted. So we asked for a substitute land. 

I made a request to have substitute land made available prior to 
evacuation. We had been told by the military that they would not 
delay the project any more and were asked to move. However, we 
had to have land to move into. We also wanted our livelihood guaran- 
teed. We had asked for a reclamation of an area to the west of 
Isahama, about 30,000 tsubos (24.5 acres) in size. Reclaimed land is 
not good for farming. We estimated it would take about 5 to 10 vears 
in order to make it suitable for farming. The reason we accepted 
this is because there was no other land available for a substitute. We 
also requested for an installation of a water system to this area pro- 
posed for reclamation and also we requested that compensation be 
made until we harvest our first crops. The answer to that was that 
a great sum of money cannot be used for only 32 families. The 
expense was too great. We wanted to continue remaining on our 
land believing that no adequate compensation was forthcommg. Our 
requests and our desires were rejected and on July 19, 1955, we were 
forced out of our land. The compulsory acquisition was exercised. 
We didn’t have any place to go. We were offered school buildings as 
our quarters because during that time the school was in summer 
vacation. We occupied the school building from July 20 until Sep- 
tember 28. On the former land we did not have any difficulties in 
livelihood. We were blessed. We had revenue. 

In other words, we made 1,500 yen per month per man to maintain 
our living. Now we have been relocated to Takahara, Misato, and 
my family has purchased 100 tsubos of land. We purchased the land 
and the temporary houses were constructed by the GRI. A family 
of 8 was allocated a 6-tsubo house and a family of 5 was given a 5-tsubo 
house in our area. 

Captain Sankey. One tsubo is 6 by 6 feet. 

Mr. Takusut. We are congested in this small house and we don’t 
have any land to cultivate. Each of us receives public relief in the 
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amount of ¥635.94 per month. We are very anxious to purchase 
land and to establish our former living standard but there is no 
place to purchase land. Before the acquisition we had very fine rice 
paddies and we were living in good homes. At the present location 
we are having many difficulties, such as water and other problems 
and we are not having a good living. I’d like you to spare some of 
your precious time to ‘find out for yourself if what I have said is true 
or not, and also see former Isahama. 

The CuarrMaNn. I think that is on our schedule. 

Mr. Norsiap. How much is the Army paying him a year? 

Mr. Taxkusut. Rice paddies are the first grade and they receive 
annually ¥4.10. Fifth grade get ¥1.50 and the average is ¥2.50 
per tsubo. 

Mr. Norsiap. What you get a year from the government is all 
I am interested in. 

Mr. Taxkusat. I have not received any. 

Mr. Parrerson. What agreement has the thilitary made with them 
today? Does he know? 

Mr. Taxkusut. Military offered to make a payment or rental but 
all landowners refused to accept. 

Mr. Parrerson. How much did they offer? 

Mr. Taxkusnut. I had 3,000 tsubos (2.45 acres) and for this I am to 
receive ¥6,500 annually. 

Captain Sankey. The military offered to pay ¥6,500 for 3,000 
tsubos of his former land. 

Mr. Parrerson. How does that compare with his income in pre- 
vious years? 

Mr. Norsuap. For 2% acres he gets $53 a year. 

Captain Sankey. For 2% acres he gets about $50 a year. 

Mr. Patrrerson. How many acres did you have? 

Mr. Taxkusui. 3,000 tsubos (2.45 acres). 

Mr. Norsrap. 6,500 yen per year which is approximately $54 per 
year. 

Mr. Taxusut. Previously I had an income of ¥158,400 per year. 

Mr. Norsiap. What is that in dollars? 

Captain Sanxry. About $1,200 per year. 

(Note: It is $1,320 exactly.) 

Mr. Patrerson. Difference of about $1,146. Can those figures be 
substantiated by record of paying taxes or anything like that? 

Mr. Taxusut. This is an estimate of my income. 

Mr. Norsiap. I am talking about your yearly income. How much 
was it prior? 

Mr. Taxusui. 158,400 which comes to $1,320. 

Mr. Parrerson. Was that your gross or net? 

Mr. Taxusut. Gross. About ¥50,000 was expenditure. Expenses 
amounted to approximately $400. 

Mr. Norstap. In other words netting ¥108,400 on your own farm 
and now you are getting $50 from the military. You were getting 
$1,200 per year and now you are getting $50. 

Mr. Taxusut. I was offered about $50 but I have never accepted. 

Mr. Patrerson. I am talking about the offer. On a piece of prop- 
erty that had a net income a year of $1,2 00—the figures is a little over 
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a thousand dollars, is that the figure that you would pay your taxes 
on? Your own government taxes? 

Mr. Taxusui. That is correct. 

Mr. Parrerson. Fifty dollars offered per year, not per month? 

Mr. Taxkusut. Per year. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much. We would also like to have 
the Army give us a report on Mr. Takushi. 

This concludes the hearings if we have no further requests for time. 
We have no further requests. 

(Whereupon at 12:30 p. m., the hearings were closed.) 





